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PREFACE 


Frederick Law Olmsted’s writings on the South and slavery 
coincided with the most exeiting period in the political history 
of the United States—1853 to 1861. These were years during 
which lesser men were cast for parts without their witting it, 
and fanned fires that had been left smouldering by Calhoun, 
Webster and Clay—until Lincoln, a new figure of the first 
magnitude, set the field ablaze to consume the last combus- 
tfble elements. The Compromise of 1850, despite furtive 
endorsements two years later, was put in the way of disruption 
by the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. Seward, Chase, Sum- 
ner, Davis, Toombs, Yancey, Douglas played parts in the 
drama which rapidly passed to its climax through such acts 
as the struggle over Kansas, the Books-Sumner incident, the 
birth of Kepublicanism, the surrender of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott decision, the clashes of Lincoln and Doug¬ 
las, John Brown’s raid, the election of 1860 and "the first 
shotted gun ” that opened on Fort Sumter. 

This was above everything eise a period of lapse, of relaxed 
Controls. The witches’ brew, compounded of much that was 
honorable but WTongheaded and of more that was partisan 
and reckless, bubbled more and more furiously. Two books 
were added brands thrust under the seething mass — Mrs. 
Stowe s Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” and Helper’s “ Impending 
Crisis.” The one whipped the North on to assault, while the 
other stung the South to violent self-defence. 

Olmsted did what he could to save the pot from boiling over 
by dashing in a ladle of cold water. If the temperature 
subsided, it was but for a moment. However, the attempt at 
salvation was a notable one. For passion he sought to Sub¬ 
stitute thoughtfulness, for raving rationality, and for inveet- 
ive a calm examination of facts and their historical antecedents 
that should induce tolerance. 

xi 
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As Mr. Trent has remarked, 1 it is äifficult at this date to 
check np upon the aceuracy of Olmsted’s statements regarding 
the condition of the South just prior to the Civil War. 
His method being principally reportorial, he relied upon a 
multitude of immediate impressions for the foundation of his 
thought, and these details and the civilization of which they 
spoke can never be duplicated for a critic’s examination. 
Recognizing himself that the sources of his Information were 
chiefly informal and often could not be adequately set forth, 
he wrote: “ The only way in which the significance and weight 
of much that has come under my view could be made known 
to a stranger . . . would be by ehowing . . . the pre-existing 
conditions of the life of the narrator.” 2 * A Contemporary said 
of Olmsted’s books on the South that “ the scenes he describes 
appear to be perfect daguerreotypes of his experiences.” 8 
TTik mind being a camera which caught a series of pictures, 
it is interesting to inquire whether the plate was sensitive to 
all shades of light, and what was the focus of the lens. If we 
would know about Olmsted the social observer we must know 
about Olmsted the man—his likes and dislikes, his mental 
and spiritual equipment. Hitherto most of those who have 
used his works on the South have been snfficiently persuaded 
of their faithfulness and honest motive. The present essay 
seeks to satisfy this confidence by supplying what can be 
discovered of his personal equation. 

With unsystematic training, versatility was his danger and 
his salvation. A good fnend wrote of him when he was 
twenty-five: “ It is pretty much all true what you say about 
Fred. But living and growing and experience will have to 
answer to him instead of College discipline. He is an enthu- 
siast by nature, though, and all the Greek and Latin in the 
world wouldn’t have driven that out of him. Well, the world 
needs such men, and one thing is curious—disappointments 
seem never to trouble them. ...” 4 He failed as a fanner, 


1 Introduction to Seaboard Slave States, ed. 1904. 

* Preface to Passages in the Life of an Unpractical Man, MS. 

»Salem, Maas., Register. 

4 Letter of F. G. Kingebury to J. H. Olmeted, May 8, 1847. 
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he failed as a publisher, he quit authorship; the Stimulation 
from executive management, whether of the Sanitary Com¬ 
mission or of great mining estates in California, dissipated 
itself and grew stale for him. He feil into the creation of 
Central Park in New York through accident. Hrs. van Rens- 
selaer said, « It may seem almost as though mere chance had 
determined that Mr. Olmsted should be an artist.” 6 He is 
known to the public more for his later activity as a landscape 
architect than for his earlier work as a writer on society. A 
good deal of effort has been used, some of it by Olmsted him- 
self, to show that his success in an aesthetic field was all 
along preparing, however uncönsciously. It is impossible 
for me to judge whether after the grass grew everybody had 
seen it growing. With no pretence to understanding the tech- 
nical excellencies of his landscape creations, a study of his life 
suggests that certainly the practicality and love for Organiza¬ 
tion shown in his books of social observation must have been 


responsible for much of his achievement in his peculiar art. 
And though he complained bitterly of the wrangles into which 
interfering poHticians cast him, a undoubtedly these had their 
enjoyments for an argumentative nature. 


The results of Olmsted’s joumeys in the South appeared 
first in the New York Times, his letters of two or three col- 
umns being printed in a prominent place with the eignature 
«Yeoman.” The initial report from the Seaboard Slave 
States was published February 16, 1853, and forty-seven other 
letters with the caption «The South” appeared at intervals 
of a few days, the last in the issue of February 13, 1854. In 
prefacing this series Raymond, the editor of the paper, said: 

... we do not know where to look for an accurate, complete 
au spassionate statement of facts conceming the industrial 
social, educational, religious and general interests of the 
Souüiem States. . Nearly everything written concerning 
the South hitherto has been written to sustain some ‘ fore^one 
condusion to fortify some preconceived opinion—to° aid 
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the attainment of some political purpose, or to promote, in 
some way, the views or interests of the parties ooncemed. 

. . . they do not fumish the facts npon which alone a juat 
and dispassionate judgment may be based.” 7 

On March 15, 1854, a second series of letters, on “ The 
Southwest,” commenced; this seems to have terminated 
abruptly with No. 13 on June 7. This second series pro- 
ceeded from Olmsted’s Joumey in Texas. The seaboard 
letters, with the newspaper form of them much amended by 
subsequent reading and traveling, were printed in a book in 
1856 with the title “ A Joumey in the Seaboard Slave States, 
with Bemarks on their Economy” (New York: Dix & Ed¬ 
wards, pp. 723) ; the next letters, with material from his notes 
not before printed, were edited by his brother John for the 
volume “ A Joumey in Texas ” (published the next year by 
the same firm, pp. 516). No prior newspaper report of “A 
Joumey in the Back Country” (New York: Mason Bros., 
1860, pp. 492) had appeared. The three books formed a 
group to which Olmsted gave the general title, “ Our Slave 
States.” The Compilation from the trio, styled “ Jouraeys 
and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom,” was published in 
London in 1861 with the imprint of Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
(2 vols., pp. 376, pp. 404). 

A volume published earlier than those on the South, 
“Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England” 
(New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 1852) is not treated in 
the present study except incidentally. It manifests in a trial 
stage many of Olmsted’s characteristic traits as afterwards 
matured—his lively interest in people, his penchant for the 
important commonplace, his eagemess in setting down detail. 
In the ’seventies he began desultory writing of a work, “ Pas- 
sages in the Life of an ITnpractical Man,” to set forth his 
reaction to economic and political developments in America 
as thev had come under his view. The incomplete manuscript, 


7 In an addendum to his last article from the Seaboard States, Olm- 
sted said that when enfraged by the Times he had only five mmntes^ 
talk with Raymond, who neither knew nor mquired his sentiments 
on slavery, but asked only factnal reporting. 
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Helper presented a violent argument, while Olmsted tendered 
a calm exhibit of facts; one was an advocate, the other a 
witness. 

This essay would have been impossible had not the present 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted given me full permission to 
examine the private papers of his father, and I was assisted 
by the previous arrangement of these by himself, Mr. Philip 
P. Sharples and Miss Theodora Kim ball. I was privileged 
to work in the Olmsted home in Brookline, and thus I enjoyed 
the surroundings, in fireside and library and garden, of my 
subject. Miss Kimball, engaged with a volnme npon Olmsted 
which has since appeared, gave me the best possible introduc- 
tion to my subject and facilitated my work in innumerable 
kind ways. 

I have been assisted at every tum in the preparation of the 
manuscript by my wife; Miss Mary C. Stokes gave manuscript 
and proof the benefit of her skilled revision for the printer; 
and my thanks are owing also to my brother, who has puzzled 
out and shown in the accompanying map the exact eourse of 
Olmsted’s joumeys through the South. 


Windsor Hills, Baltimore. 
Febniary, 1924. 


B. M. 



FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 

A CRITIC OF THE OLD SOUTH 


CHAPTER I 
The Man 

Frederick Law Olmsted was bom April 26, 1822, in the 
“ Dodd” house, Hartford, Connecticut, the son of John 
and Charlotte Law (Hüll) Olmsted. His character and pro- 
divities, and indeed talents, were in good part inherited 
and absorbed from his father. He himself 9 aid: “. . . 
although I was much separated from my father and few men 
have less aptness or ability than he had to give oral instruc- 
tion, I see that the unpremeditated and insensible influence 
which came to me from him was probably the strongest ele- 
ment in my training. I see also that my father may have 
nnwittingly disdosed to me more of his nature than to any- 
one eise” 

The father was thirty-one years old at Frederick’s birth, 
and when he retired from active affairs gave this modest and 
precise account of his doings: “ Sold out my interest in the 
Dry Goods business to Thacher, Goodrich & Stillman and 
thus ends my career as a Dry Goods Merchant. Commenced 
as an apprentice in January, 1807, with H. B. Olmsted & Co. 

. . . at No. 150 Main Street, and in business for myself in 
June, 1815, at 155 Main Street, where I remained tili the 
present date. In 1819 I refitted the störe entirely new in- 
side and in 1854 rebuilt it, the old störe being taken down 
& rebuilt as a dwelling in E. Hartford.” Frederick was his 
father writ large, but come to fuller self-realization, an ad- 
venturer upon wider experience, and a contestant in more 
engrossing struggles. The father’s public life was contracted 
to a single block of a New England street; the son ranged 
over and impressed himself upon the thought of two conti- 
nents. The father was a burgess, the son a publicist. John 

17 
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Olmsted’s orderliness and probity were passed to Frederick, 
with whom the qualities of a deeply stirring spiritual nature 
and imagination were rendered articulate. 

The younger wrote of the elder Olmsted: “The affeeta- 
tions by which he aimed to hide his unreadiness were so 
transparent and his real qualities had so little of brilliancy 
that he passed with others, even with many of his friends, 
for a man of much less worth, ability and attainments than 
he was. . . . He rarely talked even in his family on matters 
at all out of the ränge of direct and material domestic in- 
terests, and in a Company where lively conversation was 
going on would sit silent and even answer questions un- 
frankly and with evident discomfort. Yet though his com- 
munion with others was never wordy, a decided companion- 
ship was always necessary to his comfort and his silence was 
never churlish.” 1 

Frederick’s mother died when he was but four years old; 
a passage about her that he left is not more brief than it is 
affecting. “ My mother died while I was so young that I 
have but a tradition of memory rather than the faintest 
recollection of her. While I was a small schoolboy if I was 
asked if I remembered her I could say, ‘ Yes; I remember 
playing on the grass and looking up at her while she sat 
sewing under a tree/ I now only remember that I did so 
remember her, but it has always been a delight to me to see 
a woman sitting under a tree, sewing and min ding a child.” * * 


1 Prefatory note to Unpractical Man, MS. Frederick’8 wife wrote 
of John Olmsted that he was “the kindest and most indulgent of 
fathers—a man with a strict sense of justice and duty, exacting to 


himself rather than to others.” . .... 

• Ibid. A little green leather blank book of pocket sire which had 
previouslv been used by John Olmsted for notes of a driving trip, 
contains,' in a delicate hand, sinülar notes made hy Frederidc s 
mother before her marriage. There is evident a lively Interest m 
nature, people and places, and the narrative is sprightly. This 
trip was taten in Company with Charlotte Hull’s older sister, Stella, 
and her husband Jonathan Law, fron» whom Frederick reeeived hu 
middle name. His first name was from Frederick Olmsted, son of 
Benjamin and Content (Pitkin) Olmsted. Thenotes by Olm- 

sted of his bachelor trip with a cousin to Montreal and Lake Cham- 
nlain. “ undertaken partially for benefit of health, but particularly 
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John Olmsted married Mary Ann Bull in 1827. Frederick 
said his stepmother’s character was simpler than his father’s, 
“ but she also had a strong love of nature and her taste was 
more cultivated and had more of her own respect.” 3 She 
seems to haye been perfectly companionable with her step- 
children, and Frederick spoke of her as though she were his 
own mother. 

Between the ages of four and six Frederick was sent to 
three Hartford schoolmarms—Mrs. Jeffry, Mrs. Smith, and 
Miss Bockwell, and though with the last of these he had 
Webster’s Spelling Book, the Testament, Jack Hallyard, 
Peter Parley’s Tales and the Juvenile Instructor, 4 it was not 
until he was seven that he learned to read “ in a little brown 
schoolhouse on the bank of a brook in the midst of the 
woods.” 6 This was while living with Eev. Z. Whittemore, 
North Guilford, Connecticut, the first of six ministers in 
whose Charge he was successively placed by his father. 
“ Brought up in a superstitious faith in preaching and didac- 
tic instruction, and knowing how little he could by deliberate 
purpose do for me in that way, my father’s affection and 
desire to ‘ do right by the boy ’ made him always eager to 
devolve as much as practicable of the responsibility of my 
education upon ministers.” That this was not a choice of 
schoolmasters appears from the fact that while living with 
three of them Frederick with his father’s consent was put 


for the gratification of curiosity and a chance of gaining knowledge 
and Information by travel and Observation,” forecast in choice of 
material and attention to little matters—though all in miniature— 
the later work of Frederick. Thus: “Friday . . . banks of the 
Mohaiwk (disappointment in the country; few settlements not par- 
ticularly interesting) to Littlefalls 7—very romantic and interest- 
mg village well built, air of business. Ganal % mile in length round 
the falls; from this to Herkimer 0 miles; intervals more extended 
and fine country.” There are notices of the inns along the route. 

* Prefatory note to Unpractical Man, MS. She was described by 
another as a Puritan, a model of Order & System, most efficient 
m orgamzing ” and full of interest in her environment (Notes of 
Mrs. Frederick Law Olmsted). ' 

F the fify of his father, quoted in Olmsted and Kimball, 
Torty Years of Landscape Architecture, vol. i p. 3. 

8 Prefatory note to Unpractical Man, MS. 
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to other teachers. “ In every case, too, I was for the most 
part turned over for what is commonly called religious in- 
etruction to Sunday school teachers,—that is to say, vain, 
ignorant and conceited big boys and girls,—parrots or quacks 
at the business.” * Perhaps from these experiences flowed 
his lasting religious inconoclasm. 

However, for this first of his foster fathers he had affec- 
tion and respect, and went back to the scenes of his young 
childhood in the frugal parish with a glow of enthusiasm. 
It is singulär that he should have remembered even strildng 
events with the vividness he did, and more remarkable that 
he already, at that age, was noticing the habits of the people. 
In the whole reminiscence one sees the alert and metieulous 
reporter of after years. The pastoral duties of the clergy- 
man, the self-suffieieney of the farmsteads, the one vagabond 
family bartering small peltry for tobacco and rum, had fil¬ 
terest for the child as well as a funeral or the assembling of 
the local militia. The account of his experiences, given fifty 
years afterwards, is worth long quotation: 

On the parson’s little farm we had eows and swine and sheep, 
turkeys, geese, fowls and bees. Besides the commoner farm crops, 
we räised flax and spun it. We had an orchard and sent apples 
to a neighboring cider mill. I remember seeing the parson graft- 
ing scions into the trees. I remember also the beating a pan when 
the bees swarmed, helping to pick the geese, . . . to wash the sheep, 
setting up the martin box, going with yarn to the weavers, helping 
to make soap and to dip candles. ... I remember very distinctly 
wandering off by myself in the evening to the störe and sitting 
there listening to such talk as happened; . . . going with boys to 
smoke out woodchucks from their burrows; to get rabbits in winter 
out of stone walls; to trap mink in Steel traps and quail in figure 
four traps. I remember going with rye to the grist mill, riding 
on the sack behind some man or bigger boy; going at night to see 
a charcoal burning and then eating potatoes baked in ashes. I am 
often reminded of the odor that filled the air. Spending a day and 
night at a distant sugar camp and then sleeping in a wigwam of 
bark. ... I remember being taken to see Indians making baskets, 
to risit at a house in the dooryard of which there was a fawn and 
at which a beautiful woman gave me sweetmeats, and that I was 
sometimes driven rapidly and silently over the turf of the bottom 
lands among great trees. 

He was given freedom to wander and pry into what he 


*Ibid. 
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liked, and thus commenced a passion for excursioning that 
was to play a large part iD his after life. 

His next minister sent him to a boarding school from 
which his father took him because of physical mistreatment, 
but not until after the boy professed to have experienced 
religion, so that he prayed for his father’s conversion and 
recommended him to read a certain tract. “ Home ” meant 
a wide circle of households in which little Frederick was a 
familiär and welcome; he seems to have found a good deal 
of time from the Hartford grammar school in which to visit 
the rambling house of one ancient great-uncle, ride on the 
knee of another and talk with his grandfather, long confined 
to his armchair. Frederick was nine when he spent some 
months with his grandmother, going the while to the Elling¬ 
ton High School, but getting most of his education from 
some old volumes he discovered in a sea ehest in the garret— 
Zimmerman on Solitude, Steme’s Sentimental Joumey and 
the Vicar of Wakefield among others. To these books he 
attributed his ability, exercised a few years later, of hiring 
other boys to do his chores by telling them stories. Fatali- 
ties might befall from this. Frederick spent five years un- 
der Bev. Joab Brace, of Newington, who took three other 
pupils and thus eked out his slender salary as a parson. The 
boys spent chilly winters in their drafty clapboard house in 
the yard. “ At irregulär intervals, when they were expected 
to be studying their lessons, the parson came to the foot of 
the stairs, took off his shoes, crept softly up and stood with 
his ear at the latch. If there was no disorder, he slipped 
down again and we perhaps knew nothing of his visit. If 
I was telling a story—my stories were generally of ‘ run- 
aways’-—the parson waited until I reached a Situation of 
interest, when he would break in shouting ‘ Oh! the depra- 
vity of human nature! * and seizing a ruler, a stock of fire- 
wood or broom handle, go at us all pellmell over the head 
and shoulders.” Many, in after years, when he reached 
a Situation of interest in a story about slavery, wanted to 
belabor Olmsted. 
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Frederick must have been glad, after long hours at wood- 
chopping, risings before winter dawns, face-washing (not 
including ears!) in icy water, and prayers on the hard kitch- 
en floor twice daily, to be removed (July 1, 1836) to the 
care of anotber, Rev. G. C. N. Eastman, at Saybrooke. Here 
be remained for two months, when he returned to Hartford 
and was a pupil in two schools completing his prepara- 
tion for College. He said his parents let bim wander as 
few were willing their children should, so he made the most 
of a score of homes in a radius of thirty miles in which he 
was gladly received. Most of these kinsmen and friends 
were “ plain, busy, thrifty people,” but two were men of taste 
and reading. One of these, who possessed a fine old village 
honse and garden, a cabinet, some works of art and a notable 
small librarv, introduced Frederick to Isaak Walton, while 
the other read to bim from Yirgil. This last “ was qnaintly 
mild, courteous and ceremonious, of musing, eontemplative 
habits, and in these and other respects so different from 
most men whom I knew that as he commanded my respect 
and affectionate regard I recognized bim to have had a notable 
influence on my education.” 

If at night he did not come home it was supposed that he 
was by one of the firesides in his Circuit, “but it several 
tim es occurred before I was twelve years old that I had been 
lost in woods, and finding my way out after sunset, had 
passed the night with strangers and had been eneouraged 
by my father rather than checked in the adventurousness 
that led me to do so/’ 

But his journeyings were wider. His father and step- 
mother were fond of short and long trips, and while yet a 
bov Frederick and his brother John were taken on four ex- 
peditions of upwards of a thousand miles each—two behind 
bis fatber’s horses and two principally by stage and canal— 
in New England and contiguous parts of Canada. Thus 
be was “ driven over the most charming roads of the Con¬ 
necticut Valley and its confluents, through the White Hills 
and along most of the New England Coast from the Ken- 
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nebeck to the Naugatuck,” and the elder Olmsted’s detailed 
diary shows they visited towns and ports which must have 
given Frederick at an early age an unusually good notion 
of the industry and commerce and habits of the people as 
well as of the scenery of that part of the country. 

At fourteen, when he had just completed his preparation 
for College, the plan of his entering Yale was given up be- 
cause a virulent sumac poisoning left him for a time partially 
blind and oculists advised that he should not undertake regu¬ 
lär study. Consequently, after spending three months at 
Saybrooke again, he was put with Professor Barton, of An¬ 
dover, to learn surveying. After a year Barton, who appears 
to have been a preacher with “ topographical engineering" 
as a by-employment, moved to Collinsville, Connecticut, where 
his pupil went with him and remained eighteen months 
longer. Frederick, as he wrote in later years, was at the 
time his schoolmates were entering College, only nominallv 
under instruction, but was “ really for the most part given 
over to a decently restrained vagabond life, generally pur- 
sued under the guise of an angier, a fowler or a dabbler on 
the shallowest shores of the deep sea of the natural Sciences/* 
By this time it was clear that Frederick’s education was to 
be eclectic and informal. Besides outward circumstances to 
hinder conventional, consistent study, such as frequent change 
of masters (he had had eleven by the time he was sixteen), 
and the difficulty with his eyes, it nowhere appears that the 
boy was a diligent scholar. But other things stood in the 
stead of book-learning—love of the out-of-doors, eagerness 
to see and ability to remember accurately, and a faculty for 
drawing out people he was thrown with. “ I was strangely 
uneducated,—miseducated,” he wrote. "... I was at the 
most important age left to ‘ run wild,’ and when at school, 
mostly as a private pupil in families of country parsons of 
small, poor parishes, it seems to me that I was chiefly taught 
how not to study,—how not to think for myself.” He tried 
to learn Euclid by rote, without understanding of the mean- 
ing. “ WhÜe my mates were fitting for College, I was al- 
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lowed to indulge my strong natural propensity for roaming 
afield and day dreaming under a tree.” 

About Christmas of 1839 John Olmsted took Frederick to 
Washington for a fortnighfs visit, his first to the Capital. 
Giving over the study of surveying, with its pleasant xamb- 
ling accompaniments, in May of the following year, he must 
have been at home until August, when, at the age of eighteen, 
he went to work for Benkard and Hutton, dry goods import-’ 
ers of New York City, his father doubtless being a customer 
of the firm. There is little to know of his doings and 
thoughts in his year and a half in this employ, but it is safe 
to assume, particularly from a letter to his srtepmother in the 
spring of 1841, that he heartily wished himself back in the 
care-free angling of a year before. 7 

Leaving the dry goods house in March, 1842, he attended 
lectures at Yale during the following twelve months; this was 
before his brother John entered at New Haven, and it seems 
that Frederick neither made close friends nor received much 
intellectual Stimulus from his academic environment. Per- 
haps as much is to be drawn from the character of his first 
true exploit, which followed upon this period at College. 
He sailed before the mast in the bark Ronaldson for (Thinn J 
leaving New York April 23, 1843, and returning to that port 
April 15 of the following year. The first intimation of the 
intended voyage contained in the Olmsted papers is a letter 
to John describing his visit to New York to look for a berth; 
on the way back to New Haven aboard the Olobe he bumped 
into a stranger who, it turned out, had just signed artides 
of the Ronaldson also, and Frederick, forecasting a method 
which became a favorite with him, set down part of their 
conversation verbatim. 

The earliest letter of those preserved written from the 


7 The letter is interesting because it shows he was trying his hand, 
with, happily, no self-deception, at “ fine writing.” In all that 
Olmsted wrote, from the first letters preserved (there are, unfortu- 
nately, none of his childhood), his style was singularly direct; his 
head'was too full of things to be said to hold thoughts of rhetorical 
contrivance. 
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Ronaldson is directed to his parents and dated September 
5, when the ship was lying at anchor off Hongkong. It 
gives an account of sailing through the China Sea, and shows 
a power of observation, speedy grasp of a new terminologv, 
and eagerness to convey faithfully a special atmosphere which 
were to be developed fnrther later in his life. He evidently 
rejoiced in the telling: 8 


We were now standing before the regulär 4 Monsoons/ which gave 
us plenty of work.—Thus at daylight we are 4 right before it/ carrying 
lower, topmast, togTl & royal srtud’n sails, on both sides. The wind 
shifts a little over our starb’d quarter, 4 Brace the yards! ’—Hold on 
to starb’d! , 4 Haul ’em taut. Well! ' 4 Make fast/ 4 topsail 

brace 4 well! ' Toglt brace well! 9 royal brace a small pull— 
belay! * 4 Haul taut to star’d! 4 So!* all well' Main brace!— 
& so with all the main braces—(He takes another look) braces a 
little more—In lower stud'n sail! (larboard)— It hauls still more— 
Braces again, We haul the stud'n sl tucks as taut as possible but 
they shake 4 In fore topmast studn sail, sirl—In t'glt sls—Up into 
the top you boys haul in fore and main t'gTt & royal stud'n sails— 

. . . The wind is perhaps subsiding all hands on deck busy washing 
the fowls ’ &c * & payg no attention to the weather 
tili, Stand by fore royal haliards! ... The squall strikes us— 
evervone as wet through, & those not 4 standing by ' crowd under the 
lee of the rail. The old man comes on deck having noticed the 
barometer, Clup-fryal ( 4 Clew up the fore royal/) Haul down fly 
Jib. . . . Lay aloft you b’ys & furl ’em/ 

And so the letter continues for half a page more of closely- 
written commands and explanations of measures taken in 
various exigeneies. 9 He spoke, too, of the eagerness for fresh 

th. T rJ?l^ UOtati ^ n fr ° m letter is without chan g e of any kind; 
the mechanics of composition of his early letters are faulty punc- 

tuatmn being more careless than spelling. He improyed fn these 

„ , seen . ** to correct obvious errors. Olmsted early devel- 

clea £ st ? le > and wndemned affectation and cireumiocution 

j SS 

V ' ' P n a newspaper review saying his “ Walks and TnlL-« ” 

showed unaffected simplicitv,” he'remarked- “ fit ^ , 

ibVpl eM .ÄtaL"oi 11 ” °“ °' 
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food in the long voyage of one hundred and thirty-two days, 
and resented the calmness with which the captain took for 
his own table the better part of a large green turtle which 
all aboard ship had pitched in to purchase when they touched 
at Anjer. Both of these points are of internst because later 
in his Southern trips he was constantly commenting on the 
character of the food, and he regularly spoke out at Unfair¬ 
ness. In a letter to his brother three days later he shows 
that he saw through his captain (“the infernal deceitful 
old liar—though in spite of eyerything I won’t make np my 
mind that he is not eonscientious, a regulär hypocrite, but 
uhat a conscience!”), who at the outset of the voyage had 
pretended the younger lads aboard, such as Frederick, should 
not assoeiate with the hardened crew and then left tfaem 
to be made comfortable, in a foreign sickly port, by these 
same low outcasts; who in the beginning boasted of his piety 
in holding Sunday Services and when at sea kept the men 
so long at work on Saturday night that they had to take 
Sunday for washing their dothes. Olmsted’s ready charity 
was, however, with him; he alwavs took up for the under 
dog: “My watch mate is the most ill natured fellow and 
when started (easy enough to get steam up to,) the most 
perfect Billingsgate black guard that ever I heard; but he 
has some good qualities.” 

Quite in the manner of his later scrutiny of slavery in 
the South he tumed over in his mind the rights and wrongB 
of govemance aboard ship. Thus he wrote to his father 
from Whampoa Beach (“ at anchor among the Celestials ”), 
September 24: 

I have tried with all my heart to think well of the buk in which 
my lot is cast—to believe’that thoee evilg which . . . have prodnced 

Stalen Island in the aloop Juliet, with produce and fumitnre for 
start ing upon his farm in the latter place. These letters ahow great 
improvement over the one just quoted—the descrkption is very viv id, 
there is as good use of nantical phraees, with more narrative to 
carry the reader along. The littte vesael was caught in a terrific 
blow in the Sound, was blocked by ice, and then came near being 
driven ont to sea. Olmsted took the loss of part of his goods with 
eqnanimity, had much sympathy for the captain, and thought his 
charee toö low for the trouble and damage he had sustained. 
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so much ill feeling in . . . all my shipmates, were the result of 
accident, negligence, and necessity. I have endeavoured to think 
that it was from the nature and habit of the men, and that in other 
ships I should find as much grumbling, if not from the same, from 
similar grievances. In this I succeeded pretty well, and as I wrote 
you from Anjer, there was not so contented a person on hoard. 
Since our arrival, however, I am convinced of necessity, that our 
men not only are more discontented but have much more cause for 
complaint than the crews of other vessels here. . . . We are worked 
much longer if not harder, and have many less Privileges than are 
customarily allowed. 

By December 10, Frederick was convinced that the officers, 
whose tempers had not been improved by the long lay-over 
at Hongkong, would not show the men as much consideration 
on the home voyage as on the outbound, though here too 
there is praise for the captain’s excellent self-restraint at 
times. He had his eyes open upon the people and scenes in 
his stränge environment, and wrote that even if the voyage 
did not benefit his health, it would have been profitable 
to him: 


I’ve seen and learned a great deal here considering my . . . small 
means of Observation. I’ve heard much more than I’ve seen to be 
sure; and although I’ve been but once to Canton, and was then hur- 
ried a/way almost before I’d time to look about me, I suppose I know 
altogether as much about it as any of ’em. Besides the different 
dass es of Chinamen, I’ve seen plenty of such fry as John Bulls, 
Saromes, (?) Puddies, Johnny Crapenus, (?) Prussians, Dutchmen, 
Danes and . . . Hindoos, Lascars, Malays, Japanese, Sumatrians, 
Mamllamen, Kanakas, Seapoys. . . . Canton is a queer place, and 
these Fuckees are a * rum set ’ anyhow. ’Twould look rather odd 
down our way . . . to see Dr. Beresford go to work on an old man 
ui the middle of Main Street, take his eye out, so that it hangs 
half way down lus cheek, scrape and dean it with his instrumenta, 
wrab out the socket and slip it back again as good as new. That’s 
the celestial way of domg busmess, and, by the way, the old cove 
he 8 operatmg on takes it very coolly-without a cringe or sign— 
as if twas an everyday performance, to him as well as the leech . 10 

, 10 x ? e , had , U s ® en • • • two or three dolphin—no mistake in them 
by Neptune! They are magnificent . . He had written earlier 
to his brother of being sent to land in the pinnace: The shore 
aS , “ ei f °. n eithe *L sld e with low wooden houses. Some had large 
parches and verandahs in front and tiled roofs. . . . Some were 

signs Swingin o before them - Sampans a 
kmd of boats most common here, in which habitate a P small 

E“? 10 ? the vast ßoating population of this great empire with 
their bamhoo gig tops nsing one above anotherf were fastened in 
great numbers to stakes. The men were generally lying asleep. « 
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Frederick must have had a touch of the fever that afflicted 
others in the port, but by the last of December he spoke of 
his strength as retuming, and he was cheerful even in the 
face of sour meal and fiour, queer-tasting beans and salt 
beef that had fouled. Coming out he had enjoyed himself 
better than most others aboard, and now he thriUed at “ the 
prospect of our soon being on our way home!—home! home!! 
The thought of seeing you once more! . . . I can’t sit still, 
to think of it ” 

When Frederick got home he made his first deliberate 
choice of a calling by determining to learn farming, and 
made a beginning on the farm of his Uncle Brooks at Ches- 
hire, Connecticut. Though he did not stick to agriculture 
steadily, and gave it up altogether about the time he reached 
his prime, what he learned of farming was of great import- 
anoe to him afterwards, both in introducing him to land- 
scape architecture and in contributing to his fitness for ex- 
amining the economic life of the Southern States. In May, 
1845, he went to the farm of Mr. Joseph Welton, at Water- 
bury. Here he became fully convinced of the pleasures and 
promise of intelligent devotion to agriculture, and did not 
envy his brother in the latter’s choice, health permitting, 
of training to become a physician. Soon after reaching 
Waterbury he wrote John, who had been ill during the term 
at Yale: “ I do think these Colleges are a most grievous nuis- 
ance, and Fd almost make one of a mob to raze ’em all down 
about the besotted facultas ears ... I don’t think we were 
placed in this world to ruin the body, in an attempt at 
perfection of the soul, which we can only look for in an- 
other ... I hope you won’t again subject yourself to the 
routine with all its absurd requirements, merely for s bit 
of sheep’s skin, the acquirement of which would never be 
of value exoept to disguise a jaekass.” 

If John was tbinkin g of becoming a merchant, Frederick 
wanted to advise him against such a step, though their father 
was one; mechanics and men whose labors commanded their 
support were superior to traders, whose smiles and manners 
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were business Capital, whose suavity fumished them their 
income, and who must appear pleased, anxious, indifferent or 
sad according to a customer’s humor. " Eural pursuits, on 
the other hand, tend to elevate and enlarge the ideas, for 
all the proudest aims of Science are involved in them. . . . 
The objects of a farmer, too, are such as to relieve him from 


the annoyances which the envy and Opposition of rivals con- 
stantly inflict on most other active occupations: . . . even 
lawyers and politicians . . . have proverbially a crafty look. 
. . . But the objects of a farmer are such as benefit others, 
and will not subject his motives to harsh investigation . . . 
I believe that our farmers are . . . the most contented men 
in the world. . . ” He thought that if ingenuity and the 
best implements were used, "at least half of the most dis- 
agreeable and hard labor of our old-fashioned farmers might 
be dispensed with. . . .” u 

John concluded to remain at Yale, and in the winter of 
this year Frederick joined him in New Haven, where he 
again attended lectures. Of this period he wrote to an old 
lady, telling her, in long retrospect, that meeting her had 
lifted him a good deal out of his “ constitutional shyness ” 
and had served "to rouse a sort of scatterbrained pride” 
and to make him realize that his country breeding was not 
such a bar to intelligence as he had supposed. Through 
visits at her house he was "given a tum, not to study, but 
toward an * intellectual life. J . . ” He was led up to Emer¬ 
son, Lowell and Euskin. It is interesting that he spoke, 
too, of haying heard his father read aloud from "the books 
of travel in New England of President Dwight, Professor 
Silliman and Miss Martineau. ...” An undated letter pro- 
bably belonging to the next spring, when he was for a time at 


11 The day before he had written to his friend Charles ttriu* 

apropos of John’s problem: “As to the ‘business’_-whieh T mm’ 

poee amounts to writing at a desk all day and half the ni<?ht or 

ölT 1 ,^; 688 - or a ofÄ* 

«b^^^,*ÄiS? > ri,rs l r: d *• ^ “«p™!«» 1 »» 
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home agam, teils his frieud Prederick Kinggbury of “ 
to Read.” His list included several titles under moral phil- 
osophy, and under political philosophy, “Miss Marti neau’a 
Tales,” “Whately” “ MeCulloch’s Principles,” “The En- 
cyclopedia (Rent, tax, etc.)” “ Jefferson,” “The Federalist” 
Under British history he mentioned among others Basil T?»ll 
and MilFs History of British India. He had read on art, 
poetry, fiction, religion, and had in prospect agriculture, law, 
geology, and anatomy. 

At Yale the Olmsted brothers were in intim&te associa- 
tion with Charles Loring Brace, Charles Trask and Frederick 
Kingsbury; Frederick Olmsted, always finding people his 
best books, made the most of these friendships, and in his 
later years left testimonial to the mental growth which came 
to him as well from tronting excursions and boating trips, 
as from (C long winter night talks over the stove and more 
formal debates of our * Society/ ” 12 

Frederick was looking around for another farm on which 
to gain experience to fit him in agriculture. His selection 
of that of Mr. George Geddes, Fairmount, near Owego, 
New York, was fortunate not only because of the ability of 
the proprietor as a farmer (he had been awarded first prize 
for the best-ordered farm in the State), but because Mr. 

11 Olmsted and Kimball, Forty Years of L&ndscape Architecture, 
vol. i, p. 67. Back in Hartford again in March, 1846, he wrote to 
John, still in New Haven, several budgets of news that ahow his in- 
terest in trivialities of a familiär environment: “ Aunty troubled 
with headache yet. Mrs. Cullen i rill not sleep in the Bathing Room 
on any consideration. Father is not very hearty. Bertha's toe nail’s 
off, but ehe walks as well as ever. Ally’s crosser than a saw horae 
and cries his way along like a coal cart. The kitchen clock'a ten 
minutes too fast. The fröstle most out of the ground.” And again: 
« I don’t think the new . . . seamstress suits motber to a T. . . ♦ 
Store full of new goods, father too busy to write to you. Ice out of 
the river—fresbet over the meadows. Steamboat expected. Aunt 
Jerusha better. Grandma as before. I weigh 118 pounds, leas than 
at any time for five years. . . . Mr. BoswelTs child ia dead, so is 
Brindley—a voung man that married Miss Terry. . . . The cistern’e 
full, again, thank heaven! There’s a pretty looking young woman 
at Mrs. Pond’s, I think. . . He reoommended that John read 
Dickens* " Christmas Carol ”—“ I never read anything I liked better. 
It affeoted me woRdei-fully.” And John afterwards should peruse 
Tupper on Tmmortality. 


Iq bc.i L *L 
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Geddes was an engineer and interested in politics, so that 
Frederick found in him a stimulating companion on general 
topics of conversation. 13 

This period marks the beginning of his serious interest 
in social problems. He wrote in June, when he had been 
at " Fairmount ” two months, to Frederick Kingsbury, that 
he would probably become in fifteen years a country squire 
in Connecticut: “ I should like to help then as far as I 
could [to foster] in the public mind generosity, charity, 
taste etc.,—independence of thought, of voting, and of act- 
ing. The education of the ignoble vulgus ought to be much 
improved and extended.” He was worried that the agri¬ 
cultural interest, for all its preponderant importance, had the 
least influence in legislation. “ Lawyers whose sense of 
right and truth is blunted by profession—the sense of law— 
and traffickers who value themselves as they can make their 
own interest appear—whether truly or not—the interest of 
another, make our laws, make public opinion, because they 
have had their intellectual faculties sharpened by practice 
and education. Now the people—farmers and mechanics— 
the producing classes that the rest live on—want to think 
and judge for themselves. . . ” The next month he wrote 
his father that he liked Cassius M. Clay and “ would vote 
to make him Vice President at least.” Calhoun he did not 
hke. All of these views he retained through his Southern 
joumeys, as also the following, written to his father in Au¬ 
gust: “ Texas with Slavery, will I hope give us California 
as well as Oregon without. If we can but secure that before 
the lines are irretrievably drawn—then at least I hope it 
will be North and freedom vs. South and Slavery, and then 

Hurrah for gradual Emancipation and a brisk trade with 
Africa. 14 


He was reading farm Journals and visited an agricultural 
fair in which he was much engrossed. He entertained him- 


” Ibid., p. 76. 

l *In his writing8 on the South he outline«! <■ n i an „ A , 
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seif, as was his wont through his whole life, with a pet, a ter- 
rier, “ the finest pup you ever saw—I call him * Pepper.’ ” 15 
Returning to Hartford in October, he cormnenced inde¬ 
pendent farming in the early spring of 1847 on a small 
place purchased for him by his father at Sachem’s Head, Guil- 
ford, Conecticut, a district which the family knew through 
summer residence. Frederick made it a big-hearted under- 
taking. He wrote to Charles Brace on March 22: “I have 
been to Hartford and bought my tools, oxen, dog, (a noble 
Newfoundland) and engaged a nice young wife (with her 
husband) to keep house for me.” He planned a new house 
and meant to make a broad smooth lawn with only a few 
trees and clumps of shrubbery. He wrote with particularity 
of the depth of holes in which his trees were planted, the 
price of seed, the care of stock, and his household arrange- 
ments. Later, he seems to have contented himself with 
repairing the dwelling already on the place, and in the pains 
he gave to re-shingling, painting and remodeling one can 
see how he would quarrel, in after days, with the careless- 
ness with which Southern farmers left their equipment in 
decay. His interest in affairs suffered: “I don’t get papers 
now. What a shameful, rascally, inconvenient and tyranni- 
cal law this new newspapeT postage is. . . . My postage 
on the Tribüne from New Haven would be $9.00 a year. 
Repeal! Repeal! ” 16 

Frederick was a well-rounded lad, so that girls were by 
no means excluded from his thoughts. His love affairs were 
experimental and followed one another in rapid succession. 


»• His gift of charcaterization was already developed: “ We have 
the best physician in the oountry, living with us as mueh as any- 
where now. His name is Healy—an eccentric, kind-hearted, deaf, 
cigar-smoking old cock, that goes about doing good without asking 
for a fee. He never eats meat, has an independent fortune, ls^always 
where you don’t expect to find hin», and never where you do. He 
nurses more than he prescribes, and his patients have the greateat 

^^‘“de^Hption, in a letter of October. of a fearfnl «to rm that 
broke on the insecure old fannhouse, shows a power of conveying an 
impression that was developed more fully in Olmsted s »ter writ 
References to the behavior of “ Nep ” remind wie of Bulwer Lytton s 
use of tbe terrier in “ The House and the Bram. 
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but each was sufficiently robust while it lasted. He was elated 
or dejected by turns, but it is impossible to miss the con- 
viction that he was really equally happy in either event. 
It is convenient at this point to group extracts from letters 
of the latter half of the decade of the ‘forties. His emo- 
tions in the winter of 1845 were at random: “ I do believe 
I am as happy as anybody. ... I don’t know of hardly any- 
thing I want unless it is, of course, the welfare of my friends, 
besides a wife. Yes! That’s what I want—somebody thafll 
love me as much as I want to love her. Oh dear! I wish 
she was here now that I might teil everything to her. ... I 
am desperately in love now, and no mistake, only I can’t 
for the life of me teil who it’s with—the whole of ’em, I 
believe . . . it is only by exercising the strongest . . . cau- 
tion that I can help falling in love with every girl I see 
a’most. . . .” He set forth as requirements for a wife that 


she should have a sweet expression, possess no hereditary 
ailment, be fond of out-door sports, bake bread and appre- 
ciate the beauties of Zimmerman on Solitude. A year after- 
wards his affections had become temporarily fixed, to judge 
from a letter to John: “Since Miss Baldwin left I have 
lost much of my taste for Society. I have not yet made 
a single regulär call on any of them since, and staid at home 
from Mrs. Terr/s party. ... I had a grand time with Miss 
Baldwin, who manifests a strong inclination for rural pleas- 
ures. Had one long ride with her, with a thick talk. . . 

A little later he was drawing a sketch of a new method 
he had leamed of escorting a lady, offering her his arm in 
such a way as to bring their heads into pleasant intimacy. 
In June at “ Fairmount ” he thought he might be working 
too hard at his farming, “ for somehow when I come in, I 
don’t feel like anything but singing or hearing Mary phy 
or lying down on the floor and kicking the carpet, and think- 
mg about the girls or some nonsense. I can’t read, -write or 
study without getting to sleep.’’ The next day he wrote 
ot an episode strikingly like one of Oak and Bathsheba in 
Hardy’s Far from the Madding Crowd: A niece of Mr 
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Gedäes came with fTiends to the farm “ while we were shear- 
mg, and the first they saw of me I was ‘ all in a sweat ’ and 
emock frock, pretty eonsiderably dirty and rum looking . . ., 
on the barn floor lying across a sheep’s belly.” Later he 
slicked up and met the visitors in the parlor; “and the 
gtrl—faith! I believe I more than half got in love with 
her . . . she is tall and handsomely proportioned,. . . pleas- 
ing healthy face. ...” A month afterwards in WTiting 
to bis father he was referring to this or another young lady: 
“You ask who Sarah Porter is—She’s a plaugy fine girl 
I calculate, and my business over there is probably to fall 
in love with her.” 17 By the autumn he was passionately 
anxious to learn the violin, but, his stepmother not being 
willing for him to practice in the house, thought of the gui- 
tar as suitable to his purpose. He was going at singing and 
dancing lessons with mnch method. A year later he wanted 
to post John, who seems to have been at Northhampton 
practicing medicine, as a lookout, but his wife must not come 
from among the patients. “ I can not think well of marry- 
ing any girl I am acquainted with now—yet I mean . . . 
to be engaged before spring.” But fifteen months after¬ 
wards he was still hesitant between two ladies, one of them 
“ the most lovely and lovable girl,” and the other, with whom 
he was reading “Modem Painters,” formed with the book 
an amalgam in his heart. He was absorbed in the theory 
of language, instinctive perception of truth, “Landscape 
Beauty and the Beauty of all nature and of faces that beat 
all nature; the Theory, Economy, and Moral Philosophy of 
Love and Courtship. . . .” 

This must have been his high-water mark, for Charles 
Brace wrote to a friend; “ Fred 0. has come down, and in 
a state such as language is feeble to convey . . . could you 
imagine one of those Turkish gentlemen retuming after a 
month in Paradise, to opium and d eserts again? If yon 

i» He had about ten dollars, but could use more, for “ between 

poatage, puppy, picnic and Porter, it would some of it be gone pretty 
soon.” 
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can, you’ll have a feeble idea of what Fred was the first 
days here—so melted and used up and maudlin, so overrun- 
ning with his angels, so packed with delights he could not 
erpress. Isn’t the human imagination grand, that could 
build up a universe almost, on a green school-mistress and 
a diffident young—Emily ? ” After all Frederick’s ebulli- 
ence, when he thought his mind was made up, practicality 
delayed him: “ My engagement,” he wTote in August, 1851, 
“. . . is not out yet. I don’t think I shall be married before 
Thanksgiving—I have too many cabbages to be sold, almost 
60,000 planted.” 

But young Olmsted had other and more important ru- 
minations than those upon love. In these years some of his 
principal mental and moral attitudes were defining them- 
selves. In reading the letters to his brother and his friends 
one sees how natural were the judgments of his Southern 
volumes approach to the problem and conclusion upon it 
were neither of them studied, but were instinctive with him. 
While in Hartford just before taking up farming, and then 
successively at Guilford, Fairmount, and Staten Island, 
he was going through the usual period of religious ques- 
tioning. Hot without brief lapse, it is true, he solved his 
Problem with independence and originality that were the 
greater because his parents were orthodox and his friend 
Charles Brace, with whom he discussed his doubts, was in- 
tending for the church and was elaborately pious. Olmsted 
convinced himself against dogma, insisted upon reasonable- 
ness and practical scrutiny before coming to beliefs, embraced 
tolerance as a companion principle to righteousness, and 
erected for himself a religion of human service. In short, 
he was coming to a genuine love of truth that distinguished 
him as a just judge in matters of the greatest moment later on. 

In February, 1846, he wrote to Brace: “We are religious 
too much from the thought, ‘It can’t do any harm at aU 
events and have not a good substantial foundation for our 

• ® ief ' ■ ‘ • J^ ere y° u not startled to see how little we all 
knew about the evidence-those Sunday evenings-and how 
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much. doubt we all had? I do think Collins was right about 
examining the whole tbing thoroughly and malring U p one’s 
mind without prejudice—from the evidence —disregar ding 
what other men think. If we do so, I can not see how we 
can be wrong, and if tbat French infidel gave a true and 
candid account I don’t see . . . how he with all big en- 
deavours after the truth can suffer the pangs of remorse to 
all eternity in a deeper hell than you and I who merely rely 
upon a blind faith in a mystery. That poor fellow is a 
heartsore to me. I wish I could think there was a purga- 
tory and I could spend myself to get his truth-loving soul 
out of it.” He abhorred infidelity and thought he was eer- 
tain of its absurdity. “But it is seldom the needle Stands 
firm and direct to what in my soul I believe is the true 
faith. At present it is dipping at (or against) TJnitarian- 
ism.” John, in New Haven, had called upon the young lady 
with whom Frederick had had the delighted ** thick talk” ; 
Frederick (March 2) was “ glad to hear of her * conversion ’ 
and of the ‘ revival,’ though I don’t like those words—they 
have such cantish associations.” Revivals could result from 
no more special interposition of Providence than was oon- 
stantly coming. 

Within a short month he repeated his trick of childhood 
days in the minister’s tutelage by becoming fervid in his 
faith, now concentrating upon John’s conversion as he had 
earlier wished for a change of heart in his exemplary father. 
Thus: “I enclose a note from mother. Father in a note 
from New York expresses much hope of your becoming a 
Christian, and we are all constant in prayer for you. I 
hope mother will hear from you by next mail. . . . And 
then was added that afternoon: “ I’ve been waiting in hopes 
of hearing from you, and here it is. Glory to God! I am 
happier than ever.” His intense feeiing had to come out 
in something. Religion happened to serve the purpose at 
the moment. He went at music and dancing and farming 
and horseback-riding with the some wholeheartedness. 18 _ 


18 A days later, his devotion supplemented by that of his just- 
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He was soon back in the weiter of his doubts. He wrote 
from his farm at Guilford to Charles Brace: “ ‘ We are cer- 
tain of some things, let us act on them/ you say. Yery 
good, so I do and will. . . . ‘The various opinions great 
minds have held ought not to deter us &c.’ Well I think 
they had. Now, the yery fact that J. C. Calhoun thinks 
so of slavery is evidence to me that slavery is not the greatest 
sin in the worid, that a slaveholder may be a conscientious 
Christian. And it is just exactly such reasoning as this 
would prevent my joining a church that refused Slaveholders 
or Abolitionists its communion. I doubt if God has left 
us with so little light on whatever it is you call ‘Important 
Points * that men equally good, discriminating, judicious, un- 
prejudiced, &c., . . . must be at swords’ points ... I don’t 
believe the whole duty of man is on either side alone. Now 
I believe J. C. Calhoun is wrong, . . . but he may be right. 
God knows, I honestly believe he may be right. My belief 
is only strong enough to make me act to a certain extent... 
About the same time he declared to the same friend: “I 
believe we can do a great deal more for deluded men—Catho- 
lics or TJnitarians, Drunkards and Slaveholders,—by praying 
for them than by spotting them, blackguarding them through 
the newspapers, and exasperating them, acting as if we hated 
them as much as we did their doctrines. Let us agree to 
... reason with them as though wß might be the mistaken 
ones—for truly I think in my heart we may be. Be more 
anxious to show them the lovely features of our own faith 
than the ... shameful ones of their own. Men are offener 
drawn to Truth . . . than driven/’ Olmsted acted upon this 
maxim in trying in a kindly spirit to reason with the South 
when he was convinoed of its wrongdoing. 

His spiritual sense was linking itself with social morality; 
he was seeing that politieal representation did not have 
point until the generality of voters possessed a degree of 


br ° Ul i I L a reli 8 io, J 8 friend, and, most of all, doubtless, 
thereeently converted young lady of New Haven, Frederick was 
talkmg as good platitudes as any ministerial Student. 
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economic independence. He wrote in June, 1846, to Frederick 
Kingsbury: “I [am] very much inclined to believe that 
Government sbould have in view the encouragement of a 
democratic condition of society as well as of govemment. 

. . . But I don't think oux state of society is sufficiently 
democratic at the North or likely to be by mere laisser aller. 
The poor need an education to refinement and taste and the 
mental and moral Capital of gentlemen.” At Tale they had 
known some fairly typical students from the South. 

The great difference I feel between such fellows as these . , . well 
informed, true and brave Southern gentlemen, whom I admire in 
epite of my democratic determination, whom I respect in spite of 
my general loathing of humbugging dignity, the great difference 
between them and those I like and wish to live among . . . is the 
deficiency in one and the sense in the other of what I must call 
Religion (the intrinsic religious sense) as a distinct thing from 
Belief, Obedience, Reverence and Love to Personal Piety. The moral- 
ity which God must have himself. They do not seem to have a 
fundamental sense of right. Their moving power and the only 
motives which they can comprehend are materialistic or Heaven- 
alistic. ... I am a Democrat of the European school. . . . The 
Southern sort are perhaps larger, more generous and braver minds 
than ours and they act up to their capabilities better, but ours are 
more expansive and have need to be more humble. . . . Allison 
and his friends evidently had no power of comprehending a hatred 
of slavery in itself, . . . couldn’t imagine that the North would be 
governed by any purpose beyond a regard for self-interest. . . . 

Olmsted thought he should not have to join a church in 
Order to take communion, and a couple of months later he 
was “at war with all sectarianism and party trammels. 
The tyranny of priests and churches is as great a curse to 
the country and the world as negro slavery. I very mnch 
doubt if I shall . . . array myself under any communion 
that is not open to any ‘follower of Jesus Christ/ ” xö Soon 
after settling on his farm at Guilford he ealled on a clergy- 
man, but found theology had had a belittling effect upon 
the minister’s mind; indeed, he hardly knew a preacher that 

18 He took John to task for contending Carlyle was not a con- 
verted man ; he hoped he would find in Heaven Carlyle “ and Milton 
who never 4 joined a church/ and Sanctus Socrates and Ann Boyd 
together with the sages . . . who have in all time9 spoken . . . 
bearing" testimonv to the Godlike which is in man—which by the 
way wouldn’t be there if He had not put it there, man being totaUy 
depraved by nature.” 
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he thought an honest man. “There’s just the damndesl. 
kind of Christianity here raging that ever I saw . . . Mr. 
Hall liimself told me Trith a smile of good pluck that the 
churches themselves hated eaeh other with all their might. 
Having a strong Whig church, Mr. Hall is of course a vio¬ 
lent Whig, and he boasts that there is not but one member 
of his church that is a Loco Foco.” One may smile at the 
zeal of the next sentences, but the same spirit which ani- 
mated him at twenty-five in a contracted New England par- 
ish informed his observations upon slavery at thirty: “ Oh! 
I would already it seems to me give my life to induce in 
this people a spirit of charity and brotherly love. May God 
for Christ’s sake help me to be the means of encouraging 
it. They are naturally remarkably intelligent, large-minded 
and kind-hearted. . . .” 

He was tuming from mere theological speculation to see 
that he must practice goodness. He wrote to Charles Brace, 
in July, 1847: u Lei us help each other . . . to give our 
thoughts a practical turn. . . . Throw your light on the 
path in Politics and Social Improvement and encourage me 
to put my foot down and forwards. There’s a great worle 
wants doing in this our generation, Charley—let’e off jacket 
and go about it.” 20 


»»He admired the workB of the Quäkers and their reflectiveness; 
thus to Brace again: “Do you know what these Feeders of the 
Hungry and Clothers of the Naked, prieon visitors, Slave-freers 
think on the subjects that . . . Princes of the church fight about f ” 
The pragmatism that characterized his disregard of shibboleths after- 
wwds came out in his questioning whether there were sufficient 
authonty for callmg all parts of the Bible “ the Word of God,” how 
many meamngs for the phrase “inspiration of God” the pröfessor 
of Greek would find lf he had occasion for them to sustain an argu- 
ment, and whether Solomon was any more divinely inspired in the 
Qinticles than Byron in his devotional poetry. It was not certain 
Christ shouldhave mentioned it to his disciples if there were inter- 
S3P P Salmi T 8t9 , did not teil them . . . that the earth was 

round. ... I should not be surprised if even Peter thought the 
world made in fix24 hours. ... By the way, what do vou suppose 

r. 0 ® 6 . 8 ” * 4* * he Same time ’ 01msted did not want 

* th ^ he d *' d n °r bel,eve ,n th e inspiration of Scripture. 
His plea in extenuation of appearances spoke volumes: “I simply 

mv e T^°d» n n de8 ° f a ° unsatisfact °riness that occasionally crosses 
J 16 7 aS “ ore des5r0U8 of certainty than of acknowl! 
edging uncertainty. He had a profound curiositv. 
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By 1848 Olmsted’s thinking had gone on apace. Prom hi« 
Staten Island farm he wrote to Brace, then a student of 
theology, that cleries had no charity. “ And I believe that 
one spark of charity is of more value than all the settlings 
of all the study ... I do not believe the Bible to be the 

Word of God. I have tried hard to believe the Bible, but_ 

Fll be hanged if I ean.” He spoke of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. “What a fence about truth XXXIX makes.” God 
would be merciful to the good and charitable no *» ntter 
what their creed or lack of creed. And a little later he wrote 
to his brother John that " Independence is ... the duty 
of mind. Utility is the evident basis of the law of God. . . . 
What a miserable, miserable fear of speaking the truth and 
shaming the devil you all have—so afraid of being misoon- 
ceived—so frozen up and walled in with expediency. . . . 
St. Paul says T will step on ’ and steps over the pooL You 
must follow his example and step in the puddle.” It was 
a shame that the few who could think were silent beoause 
they feared the effect upon the many who could not think. 
Olmsted preserved this attitude toward the slavery contro- 
versy. The question should not be hushed up. He proposed 
to step in the puddle. 

By 1849 he gave so little importance to discusions of the 
Trinity and the Unity that he entertained no opinion con- 
ceraing them. His was a factual mind in conflict with Su¬ 
perstition and hearsay. There is an undated sheet of a let- 
ter, likely belonging to 1851, holding up Christ as the lover 
of mankind—forgiving, tolerant, merciful, and this Olm¬ 
sted calls “ rational—it appeals to my heart and changes it 
What sense is there in any other belief in Christ? No com¬ 
mon sense, my heart judging.” And when he was forty he 
wrote to his wife: “ About the church ... you know that 
I have very little choice ... I would much prefer that the 
children never heard a sermon, if they could attend wor- 
ship of a decorous character without it. And, among ser- 
mons, the duller ... the better. I crave and value wor- 
shipfulness but I detest and dread theology and formalized 
ethics.” 
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The small farm at Guilford not being very promising, and 
hearing of a larger place for sale on Staten Island (“ Toso- 
mock,” Southside), John Olmsted purchased the latter for 
his son Frederick late in 1847—one hundred and thirty acres 
for $12,000. HeTe Frederick gained most of his practical 
ezperience as an agriculturalist, and it was this farm with 
which he contrasted what he saw of cultivation of crops in 
the South. The place had belonged to a Dr. Akerly, who 
died, leaving it neglected and with equipment almost worn 
out. The dwelling was a true old Dutch farmhouse, much 
added to without destroying its appearance of picturesque- 
ness. From its window-seats set in thick stone walls was a 
fine view across Prince’s Bay to the Highlands of Navesink 
and the distant spray along Sandy Hook. Olmsted took great 
delight in this prospect, with sails coming up and going 
down, and lighthouses winking, as he said, sociably. 

Frederick made great improvements in the landscape sur- 
roundings of the house, so that his advice on such matters 
was sought by his neighbors. He was corresponding secre- 
tary of the Bichmond County Agricultural Society, and an 
“Appeal to the Citizens of Staten Island” issued by this 
association in 1850 (urging better farming methods, better 
roads and pleasanter accompaniments of rural life altogether), 
must have been his handiwork. 21 

Farming at “ Southside” was his primary occupation for 
six years. While some things stood against him, such as run 
down stock and buildings, in most respects he was fortu- 
nately situated—the place was near New York for a market, 
it was all paid for, and the soil appears to have been excellent! 
He had enjoyed well-planned training for a farmer and con- 
tinued to have the encouragement of his father. Yet Olm¬ 
sted made anything but a success of the venture. He was 
away from home for about a year and a half of the six, in 
Europe and in the Southern States. The letters of his first 


« These facts oome from notes of Mrs. Olmsted and s 
Fredendc Kingsbury of 1903; for these, see Olmsted anc 
Torty Years of Landsoape Architecture, vol i pp 78-80 


letter of 
Kimball, 
85-86. 
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spring at Southside show zest for all the difficult Operation 
in commencing the undertaking, and ingenuity in t.hinlring 
up betterments for his own acres and for the community 
generally. He served on the school committee, received prizes 
for the best crops of wheat and turnips and the best assort- 
ment of fruits; imported an English machine, and in part¬ 
nership with a friend established the first cylindrical drain- 
age tile works in America. 22 

But his interest flagged; he liked planning better than 
plowing, and was guilty of many of the same neglects for 
which he found fault with cotton raisers. Though his ability 
and thus his warrant for giving counsel were Bot lessened 
by the fact, he was never a “ dirt farmer.” 

“ Miss Maria Olmsted, an aunt, a dear, kind, most amiable 
woman of 45 or so, kept house and directed two jolly freshly 
imported Irish girls and four farm laborers,” wrote Mrs. Olm¬ 
sted long afterwards. “Mr. Olmsted, 26, full of life and 
fun, threw himself into farming with enthusiasm. He in- 
troduced System and oTder to his men, exacting . . . that 
at knocking-off time every tool used should be retumed to 
its appropriate place and every chore done at the hour fixed; 
the foreman to report progress before going in to supper.” 23 

Frederick’s first serious venture in authorship grew ont of 
a plan of his brother John to visit England in Company 
with Charles Brace. In February, 1850, Frederick wrote 
his father: “. . . it tries my whole manliness to have such 
a trip as this brought so close to me.” He had had “ a just 
barely controllable passion for just what John is thinking to 
undertake ” ever since he had read Lilliman’s Tour as a little 

"These high lights are told of in some autobiographical notes 
written in the ’nineties; see Olmsted and Kimball, vol. i, p. 61. 

** Two of the laborers were Englishmen—“ Ross ” and Charles 
Ledbrook, tbe latter boarding in the cottage of the former. John 
Sullivan was the first Irishman engaged; he was recommended to 
Olmsted as “handy and willing bnt not an able farmer.” His pay 
was $96 for the year. These men figured in Olmsted’s comparisons 
of Northern and Southern farm workers. Evidently in 1852 some 
of the laborers lived in tbe “ Tosomock ” honse, for Olmsted wrote 
of getting eight-cent cotton to replace the sheets they had kicked 
out. 
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boy. He had detemined not to miss seeing England if he 
had to seil the farm to go. He plead qualifications whieh 
were justified in the event, and his argument throws light 
upon the parts of the two brothers in the making of the 
“Texas Journey” three years afterwards. “The use I 
should be to John is worth some dollars. My experience 
and aptitude for roughing it, his diffidence and Charley’s 
awkwardness in obtaining Information and Services of men, 
would make my confidence and sympathy and experience 
with common and rough men of great assistance,—to his 
comfort, his health, and his purse. ... I am ten times as 
able (by disposition) as John to rough it cheaply. ... I 
enjoy and use the advantage of travelling vastly more than 
John. ... I remember what I see and hear when travel¬ 
ling very much better than he.” The letter considers the 
relative advantages of remaining on the farm (“ My ambi- 
tion to make this farm profitable —to carry out my ideas of 
husbandry and humanity successfully—is very great”) and 
of taking, as yet unencumbered by a family, a journey that 
would be of value in his agricultural operations. The result 
was that the three sailed April 30 and the brothers returned 
October 24, having spent two weeks in Germany, two in Bel- 
gium and France, one in Ireland, three weeks in Scotland 
and the rest in England. 24 In December he had commenced 
the manuscript of the Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England, meaning to do a hundred pages and 
show it to publishers before deciding whether he should finish 
it. He did not have notes at all full, and was collecting 
letters written home about his experiences. He hoped he 
would not ruin it by writing hurriedly, but he was clever 
enough to know that the book should appear in the spring 
before people went to the World’s Fair. 26 
Speaking later, in a letter to A. J. Downing, of his walks 


** John Olmsted’s Diary, quoted in Olmsted and Kimball, vol. 


**He had a commercial sense; a fancy 
pear would " never do to take to market 
ticalize it.” ’ 


name he thought of for a 
” he would need to “ prac- 
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in England, he said he had, by travelling on foot, “ not merely 
seen the rural character, but lived in it, and made it a part 
of ; ’ h im seif. He quickly acquired the mechanics of book- 
making, and the volume was published by the Putnams in 
February, 1852. The whole eiperience was of great value 
in the preparation of his later aceounts of travel in the South. 
Erging Brace to extend his European stay, he wTote: “1 
am more and more constantly aware of the good I received 
—the direct effect on my spirit. I should say that I [have] 
more independence, freedom of thought, [am] less influeneed 
by the mere fact of others’ opinions. At the same time I 
. . . have . . . more charity and brotherhood with those 
who differ totally with me; am less dependent ... on the 
approval of others, and have more faith in myself and dignity 
of mind.” 

A chief interest in the Staten Island farm lies in the fact 
that here Olmsted's attention was first drawn in an engross¬ 
ing wav to Southern slavery. Like so much eise with him, 
this came about through contacts with friends rather than 
through reading. He liked having week-end guests, and, 
as his wife said, “ was fond of engaging in long discussions ” 
with them “ on moral topics—as when, if ever, is it allowable 
to depart from the abstract truth, etc., etc. He was per- 
haps too fond of argument to be altogether pleasing to a 
wilful woman! Whimsies had no charm for him.” Charles 
Brace was a Student in the Theological Seminary in New 
York, and was a determined controversialist. “ I was living 
on my farm at Staten Island,” wrote Olmsted ,“ and he spent 
every other Sunday with me, my brother and other friends 
coming with him. Once he brought Theodore Parker, and 
once William Lloyd Garrison and we had stirring discus¬ 
sions. He was an abolitionist himself, I was not, and it was 
c result of our different views of the facts of Slavery, of his 
urgency and of the invitation that of his own motion, he 
obtaimd for me to write for the New York Times, that I 
was led to undertake the ‘Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States ■' which led later to other journeys and to sevexal bulky 
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volumes.” Brace, in a 1 etter to Frederick Kingsbury in the 
fall of 1848, described one of the wiangles at the farm: “I 
have been to Staten Island and spent the Sabbath. A wild, 
stormy day, and we spent it at home. . . . But the amount 
of talking done upon that visit! One steady stream from 
six o’clock Saturday night tili twelve, beginning next day, 
and going on tili about twelve the next night, interrupted 
only by meals and some insane walks on the beach! And 
this not like ours together, easy, discursive, varied, but a 
torrent of fierce argument, mixed with divers oaths on Fred’s 
part, and abuse on both! However, I must say Fred is get- 
ting to aTgue with the utmost keenness,—a regulär Dr. Taylor 
mind in its analytie power! ... I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he turned out something rather remarkable among men 
yet.” 26 It is safe to say that Olmsted’s position in these 
discussions was that slavery, as an institution of accidental 
ineeption and long growth, should not so rnuch provoke the 
North to summary condemnation for its sinfulness, as it 
should suggest thoughtful demonstration of its economic 
unwisdom and kindly encouragement of the South to adopt 
a free labor System. This, of course, would entail thorough 
examination on the spot of the working of slavery. 

Charles Brace did not return from Europe with the Olm¬ 
sted brothers, but remained and wrote letters to American 
newspapers. Frederick did not like the method of these, 
and his remonstrances with Brace foreshadowed the charac- 
ter of his own correspondence nearly two years afterwards 
from the Southern States. Instead of writing about the 
clergy in general, for instance, Brace should give intimate 
facts of the appearance and habits of “ some one particular 
pastor of some one particular rural parish.” “To judge 
from your letters,” Olmsted said, “ you have seen and learned 
very little of Oerman life —only public and newspaper life, 
things that any superficial stranger passing through with 
two letters of introduction and a supply of railroad tickets 
. ■ . and an almanack might write.” He was sorry that 

“ Emma Brace, Life of Charles Loring Brace, pp. 61-62. 
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. r l W *° ®*' e i m pression of being longer resident 

:^zz thm t r ,he cm •** tha * he ™« 

, , h f. , not the means Of doing so. “ Wby not teil us 

hat y>u drf saw, and said, and what was said by others? 

■ ' : V at :,^- e of mysteriousizing about and giving us 
a dun idea. He should rather write letters “domestic and 
uman. lou should be able to state personal Interviews 
conversations, observations of particular persons and thin^s; 
personal adventures. usages, superstitions, &c., &c. } that 

would be valuable to Greely himself as well as interestin" 
to Aunt Maria.” 27 * 


_ llf • t A tomorr '> w —’wherever you are when you get this—walk 
out into' the most umnteresting part of the countrv, six miles; then 
ask for the nearest common school house. Remember how it looked 
tar off and near : go to the door and knock and teil us what wood 
the door is made of and particularly whether the bov 3 cut it with 
their knives and lf so what they cut. Describe the boV or man that 
? n l ei 70 th( : door - Say every word you say to him and he to vou. 

* u mas * er * • • as k leave . . . to go home ard dine 

with him. and teil us everything he savs and all about the house 
and garden and farm and farmefs wife and daughter. or shoemaker 
or pettifogger as the case mar be. And don’t talk about govem- 
ment^ with them, but about their neighbors and who is going to be 
married and what they think of the ministers wife and the way the 
choir behaved last Sunday. Do for the sake of human brotherbood 
do this tomorrow. You can make four or five letters of it . and 
they will be worth all the rest you have written this winter ” Brace 
ought to give raore of the ‘‘Pedestrian Correspondent’s subjects— 
poor, the working classes. Do walk out and talk with the farm 
servants, and the waiters, and the soldiers and the beggars” And 
so Olmsted wanted him to go into Hungarv. and teil whether the 
peasants had board floors to their houses, and glass in their Windows, 
and how the land was held — (i fact9, not speculations.” John Hüll 
Olmsted in a note added to one of these letters of Frederick’s made 
fun of his brothers insistenee upon “ minutiae of houseliold and 
social life”; it is certain that John did not supply such details in 
the editing of the Texas Journey later, for he wrote that his duty 
was “ simply that of conneeting, by a slender thread of reminiseence, 
the copious notes of facts placed in his hands. . . (Texas Jour* 
ney, prefaocL 

Brace recoimized his own ineptitude for observation of details. 
Thus he wrote about this time to his father what miglit have been 
said with equal force to Olmsted: “. . . it is very singulär, consider- 
ing how rauch I was under your influence. how very different our 
rainds are! ... You like arrangement; you remember facts; . . . 
you enjoy particularizing. You have a vast manifold raemory; . . . 
vou can explain with great ease: method, Order, svstematizing, please 
vou. . . . But I am sure no education would have made me love 
Order or oarticularizing. . . .” (Emma Brace. Life of Charles Loring 
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Private letters written while Olmsted. was in the South 
(it appears these were scattered few and far between) throw 
sidelights on what he was doing and thinking. Soon after 
reaching Virginia he wrote Brace that he had been with two 
Quäkers who cultivated their farms with free labor: “ I shall 
be able to show conclusively that I think that free labor is 
cheaper than slave. . . . The difficulty only eonsists in the 
want of hands (white) and the bad effect of slave faithless- 
ness, corrupting them.” He was not only a chronicler, but 
a missionary, for he made plans for some white laborers 
he knew in New York State to go to these Virginia farms. On 
January 10, 1853, he wrote from Raleigh that the expedi- 
tion had been costing him two dollars a day besides traveling 
expenses. He had found at home but one man to whom he 
had letters. He thought of striking westward through North 
Carolina and so, by Tennessee and northern Alabama, going 
to New Orleans, then returning by Savannah and Charles¬ 
ton. (As it turned out, he stuck to the coast and went 
westward from Savannah through central Georgia and Ala¬ 
bama to Mobile and thence to New Orleans). He said he 
would rather lose South Carolina than any other State, as 
he could examine both cotton and rice before he got to it. 
He caleulated his whole Southern trip would cost about $300. 
He had already formed the plan of making his Times letters 
into a book, and wanted his father to secure an extra copy 
of the paper and note on the margin of the columns inae- 
curacies or infelicities that he might have the benefit of them 


in revision. The idea of covering ultimately the whole of 
the South had fixed itself in Olmsted’s mind. He rightly 
pronounced “the first two letters ... the poorest of the 
lot,” and he added: “ Those most interesting are those that 
cost me the least labor.” It takes much more time,” he 


nri2 ZJl I j l lbld -PP'., 92 - 112 >- Thrown into an Austria» 
pnson, Brace had become fervid on such large subjects as tyranny 

and deraoeraey in Europe. Olmsted tried to bring him to' earth 
writing him “ I anticipate your most interesting letters now de- 
scribing Austrian pnson discipline—size of your cell, weicht of your 

• a,n; ’ e (ibid y °142 C ) 0nVerSati0n8 With y ° Ur kee P er; how y° u w ere' fed 
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found, to write and study than I had anticipated—more 
a great deal than to observe.” He much disliked being 
directed to go through the Dismal Swamp region. 

Baymond of the Times must have found some points to 
criticize in the earlier correspondence of Olmsted, for the 
latter rejoined in February: “I can’t write a different sort 
of letters. If Eaymond wanted statesmanship and generali- 
izations he is at the wrong shop.” Olmsted was true to the 
ad vice given to his friend Brace anent a traveler’s newspapeT 
correspondence. Eaymond must have been only temporarily 
adveTse, for he continued the arrangement, encouraged Olm¬ 
sted by telling him the letters were being read with interest 
at the South (though the editors might be afraid to comment 
upon them), and remained his warm admirer. A letter writ- 
ten from the cabin of a steamboat on the Cumberland Ewer 
in December, 1853, when Frederick and John were on their 
way to Texas, discloses that most of the two days in Yash- 
ville were spent in conversation with Allison, a classmate 
of John’s at Yale. Allison said there were no gentlemen 
in the Southern sense at the Yorth. “ There is a great deal 
of truth in his view. I tried to show him that there were 
compensations in the general elevation of all classes at the 
Yorth, but he did not seem to care for it. He is in fact a 
thorough aristocrat and altogether the conversation, making 
me acknowledge the rowdyism, ruffianism, want of high hon- 
orable sentiment and chivalry of the common farming and 
laboring people of the Yorth, as I was obliged to, made me 
very melancholy.” And he gave himself to refiections which 
came to him afterwards during the Civil War, but which 
he had the good sense to throw off: “ With such low, material 
and selfish aims in statesmanship, with such a low, preju- 
diced, partly enslaved and material people, what does the 
success of our democratic Yationality amount to, and what 
is to btcome of us ? ” He went on to declare that he wanted 
to be a socialist democrat. “We need institutions that shall 
more directly assist the pooT and degTaded to elevate them- 
selves.” The educational principle must be extended to in- 



clude more than the common sehools. Though hi? books 
were contrasting the bad effects of slavery in the South with 
the good results of freedom in the North, he frankly faced 
the lacks at home. 

From San Antonio (March 12, 1854), he wrote that John 
was so pleased with Western Texas that he strongly con- 
sidered becoming a settler among the “ free-thinking, culti- 
vated, brave” German exiles they had fallen in with. This 
plan being given up, John was back at Staten Island in 
June, and had heard from Frederick, still in Mississippi, 
who was intending to give two years to wiiting a book on 
the South “almost exclusively of simple Observation with 
little theorizing or summarizing.” After this was completed, 
he would like to make other excursions for the Times, going 
particularly to England. The editor, so Charles Brace had 
declared, thought highly of Frederick’s “powers of Observa¬ 
tion and detailed reporting—giving just the facts that people 
want and seldom get.” 

Olmsted enjoyed being master of an establishment, and 
made the most amusement possible out of little happenings 
at “ Tosomock.” A guest remarking that such a quaint old 
house should have a ghost, he concocted on the spur of the 
moment a picturesque and vivid phantom in the cellar. Or 
he wrote to his father: “ The garlic was put in the milk a 
week ago, since wthen we have had no use of it in any culi- 
nary process. ... The first of it was in a custard and the 
lifting of a spoonful of it towards my mouth so sickened me 
that I had to leave the table and fear I shall never be able 
to taste custard again. . . . Madge has moved her puppies. 
They were all taken deadly sick the night after the cows 
came in from first pasture. Ann spilt some of the custard 
on the kitchen floor and Grey lipped it up. That night all 
her kittens were taken with convulsions and Grey has refused 
to enter the kitchen ever since. Mary carried her in Sunday 
night and she jumped right through the window, bre akin g 
the glass. . . . The next morning she was found on the end 
of Leveridge’s pier eating the bark off a white oak log, as 
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thm as a shadow. ... The kittens I am bringing up on 
asparagus. . . ” 

He had left for his journey in the Seaboard States Decem- 
ber 11, 1852, and the following May was back at Staten 
Island completing his letters for the Times. His surround- 
ings must have been unfavorable to writing. Besides the 
alarms incident to the garlic, the weather was so changeable 
that he had to be putting on and taking off coats and wool 
socks continually in Order to be comfortable at his task; one 
of the Irishmen was down with rheumatism; the children 
of visiting relatives were getting over measles only to begin 
■with whooping cough; there seemed little prospect of secur- 
ing $40,000 in additional subscriptions to stock for a railroad 
in which he was interested; the sow had pigs and two cows 
had calves. 

The work of expanding and adding to the letters from the 
seaboard to make the book published in 1856 was not under- 
taken until he returned from nine months of travel in Texas 
and the back eountry commencing Xovember 10, 1853. In 
Deeember of 1854 he complained of dyspepsia and had to 
labor hard to get on even slowly with his manuscript. Six 
weeks netted only thirty-six out of a calculated 1500 pages, 
and he feared the book would not get done “ tili so long past 
the events talked about, it will have lost all interest.” Study- 
ing “ Virginia history to follow down the influence of aris- 
tocracy and slavery on the conditions of the state,” he used 
the New York libraries, finding the Astor “ an immense 
humbug ” and “ no way at all adapted to populär use.” But 
he seemed eager to think of new adventures. for he proposed 
to Eaymond, of the Times, that he go to England as a special 
correspondent two years from then (he evidently meant to 
c-omplete the records of his three Southern joumeys first); 
the editor was certain of Olmsted’s value to the paper, but 
coula not plan for so long ahead. 

The Staten Island farm did not prosper in its owner’s 
absence any more than did Southern plantations when their 
masters lived in town houses. In June, 1854, John, having 
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returned from Texas, was in Charge of the place, Frederick 
being in Mississippi and slowly making his way home on 
horseback through the uplands. Frederick had imported a 
large number of fruit trees from France (5000 pears alone); 
many of these he planted and others he was able to seil. 28 
John wrote to his father of too-apparent evidences of bad 
farming which Frederick was quick to condemn in South- 
erners: “I have been pruning in the pear orchard today, 
taking off the suckers at the bottom. The trees look on the 
whole less thrifty than I hoped. The leaves are pale and 
many scorched and blackened. The quantity of fruit is 
astonishingly small. It can be accounted for, I think, by the 
neglect of pruning. For two years none has been done of 
any account. The branches are long, straggling, and all 
gone to leaves. They should have been roundly headed in 
this winter. But what F. has trusted to Robert has always 
been left undone. The peach orchard is a failure. Half 
the trees are good for nothing and the fruit on the rest almost 
insignificant. What a pity. The whole place wants a gTeat 
expense laid out on it. The fences, outhouses, carts and 
tools ... are one and all almost rotten and used up. Almost 
everything was old when we came here and bought cheap.” 29 
The house wants thorough painting very badly.” The farm, 
he concluded, should be sold at once or repaired for perma- 
nence or with a view to more advantageous disposal of it. 

Repairs were decided upon and were going forward under 
FredericFs direction the following winter, but thev needed 
to be so extensive that “ a darkly ponderous cloud of debts ” 
was “ gathering over the spring.” Olmsted must have known 
for some time that he was done with the farm, for the im- 
provements upon it could hardly have been completed before 
the brother wrote (Aprü 1, 1855): “ Fred moves tomorrow 
to the citv, a partner in the firm of Bix & Edwards. 10 Park 


28 See Olmsted and Kimball, p. 80 ff. 

Sä The oxen were aged, and one of the mules was so li^ht for the 
work that she could not be plowed with for more than a few hours 

F " ä " ick 10 "" probably so °" 
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Place and the farm is left to Mary and me.” He was to 
be employed principally in overseeing Putnam’s Monthly, 
which the firm had purchased. This venture into the Publish¬ 
ing business, virtually a confession of failuie at farming, 
was ill-starred. He stood out unavailingly against careless 
methods wbicb he found in the management, and did credit 
to himself in discountenancing one transaction which he be- 
lieved not honorable. Olmsted’s conneetion with the firm is 
interesting chiefly because the Joumey in the Seaboard Slave 
States and the Texas Joumey appeared under the imprint of 
Dix & Edwards. It appears from the draft of an agreement 
with the author dated January, 1856, that he was to receive 
12y 2 per cent of sales after the cost of publication, exclusive 
of advertising, had been met. 

The Back Country was composed under trying circum- 
stances. Olmsted wrote to his father Februarv 7, 1857: 
“ The inevitable nemesis of hap-hazard business comes daily 
nearer and at length begins to be recognized by other eyes 
than mine. I have been striving ever since I came home (he 
had gone to Europe a year before mainly on the business of 
the firm), to get myself out of the ship; now I Brink it is 
too late and I abide my fate with such composure as I can. 
I busy myself in my book. Write every night tili four o’clock 
and get on grandly. . . . Texas sells respectably considering 
the blocked roads. . . . Curtis 5 publications and mine are the 
only books in the concem worth a dollar. I am very glad 
you are not here these days. ... I am sure that we ought 
to wind up and if we don’t we shall fail worse than we need 
to now.” He planned, in case of failure, to complete the 
Back Country and then “ probably get some berth in the 
Times offioe.” John had developed an active case of tuber- 
culosis, and was not improving in Cuba. The Staten Island 
place was drifting: “ Nothing from the farm. Two men have 
been talking to me about the house, but the roads are im¬ 
passable and no one has been down. One man gives it up 
because it is too far. I sold the horse to John Hayes. . . .** 
The firm failed, and Olmsted and George William Curtis 
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were left liable for shares of bad debt-s. 30 Olmsted did not 
go to the Times, but was appointed (September, 1857), 
Superintendent of Central Park, New York, to oversee the 
construction work and planting under the direction of Colonel 
Viele, the chief engineer. This position, suggested to him 
by his friend Norton, was evidently taken by Olmsted to 
provide him a livelihood in an emergency and he must have 
had little notion that it would lead to his becoming one day 
the dean of landscape architects in America. The writing 
of the Back Country continued, though embarrassed by his 
regulär park duties, by his entrance into the competition for 
a wholly new design for the park, and by a load of debt 
which he could not shake off. The book would have been 
shelved except that the labor expended upon it already was 
too great to let slide. 31 Six months later affairs stood at a 
worse juncture, for the tenant on the farm was in arrears 
and had given notice he would throw up his lease soon. 32 
The winning of the award in the design competition (with 
Calvert Vaux) brought Olmsted $500 and soon thereafter 
the appointment of architect-in-chief of the park. He was 
married in June, 1859, to Mary Cleveland Olmsted, widow 
of his brother John, who had died at Nice in 1857. While 
indexing the second edition of the Journey in Texas, he was 
bothered by fevers which put him to bed with blue pills and 
effervescents for comfort, and the work did not benefit by 
blisters raised on his ehest from strong croton oil. This 
was applied while on a voyage to Europe in October for the 
park commission. The farm was taking care of itself. 33 

In March, 1860, the Back Country was about ready for 
publication, its announcement being delayed for reasons of 
policy connected with his park work, to judge from a letter 
to his father. He could not have anticipated much profit 
from the book, however, for the Slave States had just de- 
clared a dividend for the previous year of only fifty-two dol- 

ao See Olmsted and Kimball, p. 6. 

S1 Letter to father, Feb. 2, 1858. 
aa Ibid., July 14, 1858. 

ss Leiters from Central Park and on board the Persia. 
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lars. Unhappily, late in June, when the last of his books on 
the economic condition of the South was about to appear 
he was writrng his father for time in payment of interest due 
on the farm mortgage. Two years later the place was still 
m an uncertain way; he told his father that by working it he 
could in ten years add $100 per acre to its value, but that 
was about all. In April, 1863: “ The farm is going to the 
dogs, and no help for it that I ean see. Its value for sale 
would be very small now—which shows what speculators 
think of it. It is a great drag on my comfort. An elephant 
to carry about.” He was resigning his work on Central 
Park, and his secretaryship of the Samtary Commission at 
Washington, for which he had obtained leave of absence from 
the park two years before, was coming to a dose from his 
choice. On the 25th he defended himself to his father, who 
had evidently been taking him to task for pursuing an un- 
reasonable course: Ci As for the farm: my time is worth more 
in fifty ways I could use to earn money, than it would be 
worth to manage it more closely. The difference between 
the best practicable management, and the worst, is compara- 
tivdy small. It has been for sale, and known to be for a 
year or two past, I spent some time there last summer and 
made some inquiries about the sale of property; I have done 
so since. If I know nothing about it, it is the fault of my 
intellectual capacity, not of any carelessness or prejudice. . . 
You have no right to demand of me invariable success in 
everything. . . . Where is the man whose management never 
does fail?” 

As the slavery controversy waxed, Olmsted, though it 
meant his constructive reasoning with the South had been 
to no avail, concluded war was inevitable, and he wrote in 
December, 1860, to Brace: “ We intend to have two republics, 
peaceably, if we ean, fighting, if we must, don’t we? But 
my mind is made up for a fight. The sooner we get used 
to the idea the better, I think” In April he thought of 
resigning fTom the park and, probably mfluenced in his 
choice by his old experience of the sea, volunteering for the 
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navy. He feit estopped from army service by lameness re- 
sulting from an accident not long before. But he wrote of 
drilling his subordinates in the park every Sunday after- 
noon. 34 He was anxious in July to do his part directly in 
the war. However, he had no sooner gotten into the Organi¬ 
zation of the Sanitary Commission 35 than he was i'earful 
as to Northern success. 

He wrote July 2, 1861: “ I feel that the whole business 
is exceedingly uncertain and should not be much surprised 
to get up and find Jeff Davis in the White House.” The 
seventy infantry regiments under canvas had no training. 
Olmsted shared the general dislike of Lincoln in the begin- 
ning, and refused to take him seriously. “ I saw the Presi¬ 
dent this moming, walking hastily with two or three other 
loafers to the War Department. He looked much younger 
than I had eupposed, dressed in a cheap and nasty French 
black cloth suit just out of a tight carpet bag. Looked as if 
he would be an applicant for a Broadway squad policeman- 
ship, but a little too smart and careless. Turaed and laughed 
familiarly at a joke upon himself which he overheard from 
my companion, en passant Olmsted saw that after the 


44 Later in the year, when he was feeling desperate over the poor 
showing of raw Northern recruits, !se outlined a plan for military 
tradning which should be a prerequisite of citizenship; he suggested 
something very similar to the present agricultural and mechanical 
Colleges, except that they were to be supported wholly by the States. 
About this time Olmsted was forwarding the Northern program per- 
haps better than he knew by allowing Sampson Low, Son & Com- 
pany, London, to publish an English edition of his works on the 
South, revised to make two small volumes. The Journeys and Ex- 
plorations in The Cotton Kingdom, thus appearing in 1861, was an 
appeal to Great Britain to discountenance Southern pretensions. It 
was dedicated to John Stuart Mül. Olmsted got nothing from It 
except the royalty from an American edition printed from the plates 
fumished by the English firm. 

45 Olmsted was the chief executive ofBcer of the Commission which 
was the forerunner of the Red Cross, and had the difficult and deli- 
cate task of making the work of a volunteer association of civilians 
acceptable to army officials and at the same time an efficient Service. 
His faculties of tact, force and common sense carried the Commission 
through the formative two years of its career. Olmsted's duties 
were, of course, of a conspicuously public nature, and thus en«a"ed 
^s best energies. See Charles J. Still*, History of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, pp. 75-78, 502-503; Olmsted, Hospital 
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battle of Bull Run the only sanitary measure to be thought 
of was discipline. He realized better than most tbat the 
war would be a long struggle. To bis wife he said: "I 
could not flunk froin this now if it starved us all to stay. 

Teil all our friends to stiften themselves for harder times 
than we have yet thought of. . . . Many regiments are . . . 
a mob; they are . . . parts of a disintegrated herd of sick 
monomaniacs. . . . It is a terrific disease . . . the disgrace 
of Bull Run. . . . Human nature has seldom showed itself 
so degraded.” In his General Report to the Commission in 
September he traced this demoralization “not to Bull Run 
but to the imbecility of the govemment and the poomess of 
our system of govemment for this purpose.” The Com¬ 
mission refused to have the report published as it stood, 
“ saying that it would be the severest and most effective 
attack ever made on the govemment.” Here his tact and 
common sense had evidently forsaken Olmsted. 

Later in the month he was more than ever disheartened: 
“ I can see nothing but humiliation and the destruction of 
every patriotic hope and pride before us, except a miraculous 
man, such as does not show his head, soon appears. The 
chances of war are open to us and at the worst we may throw 
doublets, but the North certainly is not and never can be 
what we had hoped of it Vulgarity and poverty of intellect 
rule. We have no greatness; no heroism; no art.” These 
utterances were doubtless partly induced by general nervous 
exhaustion froin having broken his thigh some time before 
and f rom worry over Central Park; certainly they gave the lie, 
for the moment, to what he had written in his books respect- 
ing the comparative efficiency for war of the North and the 
South. Without question he had real sympathy with the 
South in some ways, because with all his stnctures he came 
very near to understanding the Southern people; he admired 
their abandon and flare and bright heroism in contrast with 
the more phlegmatic North. This was the artist speaking, 
however, and not the economist. 36 


»• He wrote later to a friend: “ Why do you want to be so savage 
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After an interview with Lincoln in October, Olmsted re- 
ported that “ his frankness and courageous directness over- 
came all critical disposition.” The next month he was sure 
the Confederates could not keep up a cannonade all winter, 
which the North could do. “ I think we are getting on very 
well, and that the slaves will get emancipated long before 
we are in a condition to deal with them decently in any 
other way than as slaves.” The reason hack of his Cotton 
Kingdom, addressed to Great Britain at the outset of the 
war, is seen in his rejoinder to his friend Brace’s willingness 
that the North satisfy itself with the Potomac as a boundary: 
“ You are as bad as those damned fools of Englishmen.” 
There would be a battle in Broadway first. In January of 
1862 he feit that others were swinging round to his view 
that the Federal armies “must succeed by a slow, tedious. 
patient process—not by a grand coup.” He had faith in 
Lincoln and a restored belief in the trustworthiness of the 
T anks back of him: “ Old Abe . . . grows in my respect. 
A straightforward, shrewd, quaint, ready and tough old cod- 
ger. There are no great men here . . . and the low, obscure. 


with the Southerners? If I thought they were worse or more truly 
our enemiea than the New Yorkers who did not vote against Lynch, 

I don’t know as I should object . . . to setting . . . bloodhounds on 

them. ... I don’t really think that the fact of slavery is nearly 

so degrading to the race as the fact of Lynch’s election. I think 

the slaveholders stand higher in the rank of civilization . . . today 

than English merchants or New York politicians. I declare that 
nothing in the progress of the war has been half so discouraging to 

me as the evidence of an insanity of meanness in England, and of 
imbecility in the people of New York, which it has evoked. ... Do 
you think that there are any men at the South whose intellects 
could be so completely obfuscated by their selfishness, as we see the 
case with thousands of ‘ Liberty-loving Englishmen ? ’ . . . If 
the flood of almighty wTath at cowardice, hypocrisy and meanness is 
going to leave any of the civilized human race, I think it must be 
either in South Carolina or Massachusetts.” Three years earlier he 
had written: “ The people of the South are * my people/ I am 
attached to them equally as to those of Massachusetts or Penn¬ 
sylvania. I desire their prosperity as I do that of no other people 
I . * 1 * * * * °° k upon slavei T as an entaüed misfortune which, 
with the best disposition, it might require centuries to wholly dis- 
pose of. I would have extreme charity for the political expedients 
to which it prompte a resort ” (Introduction to Gladstone’s En?lish- 
man in Kansas, p. xxxvii). 6 
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mysbenous strength of the free and unenlightened people 
bears aU along and is to carry us through this grand period 
witbout heroes or plnlosopbers ... all our difficulties 
strengthen us . . . for thorough work 37 He became more 
and more imbued with the Union cause, and in July he was 

lauding the Federal troops in tidewater Virginia in the wärm¬ 
est terms. 

As early as January, 1862, it appears from letters to his 
family, Olmsted was planning to have the Federal govem- 
ment do something toward constructive employment of freed 
negroes in districts occupied by the troops. He had inti- 
mately to do with the discussions that eventuated in the 
Freedmen s Bureau. He thought he might be interested in 
undertaking such an experiment, giving effect to proposals 
for gradual emancipation which he had laid down in the 
Seaboard Slave States. A bill introduced in Congress was 
drawn up in accordance with these: “ Negroes are to be treat- 
ed simply as other vagrants. If they are fools, so many as 
are, like other fools. If savages, like other maniacs. If 
idle, like other idlersIn the spring of 1863 he wrote his 
father that the only business he would prefer to that of a 
newspaper editor “ is the management of a large negro colony. 
I want to demonstrate the feasibility of the plan which I 
advocated . . . of navigating our ship out of slavery. For 
when we have subjugated the rebels, we have still the nation 
of half savage Africans to the South of us, to deal with.’' 
He supposed that, if he chose, he could get himself appointed 
brigadier general with absolute control over the sea islands 
as military govemor. He knew very well, as he wrote Brace 
in October, 1862, that the negroes could not combine and 
therefore could not rise against their masters (“They will 


S1 Olmsted’a doubting of Lincoln and the North at the outset, fol- 
lowed 60 on by fervid support, was typical of others of his mental 
slant. Charles Eliot Norton wrote in November, 1862: “I am very 
mnch afraid that a domestic cat will not answer when one wants a 
Bengal tiger.” But a year later he said of Lincoln: “I conceive his 
character to be on the whole the great net gain from the war ” 
(Norton and Howe, Letters, p. 228). 
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. . never fight against them except in our armies, led by 
white men”) and no more wonld they run away from their 
masters to starvation. 38 

Olmsted thought McClellan the foremost man on the Union 
side, and infmitely above other generals who had been “ in- 
triguing . . . with these infernal gamblers, the abolition 
politicians at Washington. . . . The damndest fools and ras- 
cals out of asylums and prisons . . . are our Republican 
leaders ... I mean, for instance, Chase—he is contemptible, 
a mere ward politieian with a clean face.” He appealed 
in October to Brace, who was writing editorials at the time, 
that he should not repeat the “ Standard accusation ” ( u a 
pure, unadulterated stale lie ”) that McClellan lost more men 


38 Fort Walker, at Hilton Head, South Carolina, was taken by 
Commodore Dupont, November 7, 1861. General W. T. Sherman 
forthwith landed troops from the fleet and established eontrol over 
Hilton Head, St. Helena and Port Royal Islands. This oflicer on 
February 6, 1862, issued Orders for the temporary management 
of the plantations and negroes abandoned by their fleeing masters, 
and appealed to the philanthropic of the North for material asäist- 
ance to the blacks in the necessities of life. Four days later Edward 
L. Pierce, at the instance of Salraon P. Chase, secretary of the 
treasury, completed a brief survey of the 195 plantations in Federal 
hands. Lincoln was impatient at being bothered with the details 
of the problem, turned the matter over to Chase, and on February 
19, Pierce was appointed by the treasury as its special agent to 
superintend M the culture of plantations and the employment of 
the negroes thereon.” Pierce, who had been an old associate of 
Chase, was a New England abolitionist with little knowledge of 
the negroes, yet his plan of giving them allotments which they 
worked for wages, mostly in kind, operated fairly well despite many 
embarrassments, not the least of which came from the actions of 
Northern agents placed in Charge of the collection and sale of 
some 2,500,000 pounds of sea island cotton which had been stored 
before the Union forces arrived. Pierce, lacking funds from Con- 
gress, secured the coöperation of societies organized at the North, 
and administered the relief sent him with the aid of fifty-three 
men and women brought by him to Beaufort in March. The ad- 
venture of this party was as incongruous as can be imagined, and 
undoubtedly many of the attendant mistakes would not have oc- 
curred had a man of Olmsted’s experience and practical organizing 
ability been in Charge. In June eontrol was shifted to the war 
department, and Brigadier General Rufus Saxton, placed in author- 
lty over negroes and lands in territory occupied by the Federais 
in South Carolina, carried out a manorial plan inau^mrated by 
his predecessor Pierce* General Saxton, entertaining a°Massachu- 
setts ardor for the negroes’ interests, and an honest man. was 
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in the trenches than a bloody assault would have cost, with- 
out examining evidence that eompletely controverted the Op¬ 
position. Olmsted would have been interestingly opposed 
to DeBow had he secured the post of United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Statistics, which he considered 
but gave over trying for when a bureau was proposed about 
this time. 39 He seems to have been too much engaged with 
the Sanitary Co mmis sion to embraee an opportunity to write 
a series of articles for the London Spectator on the American 
crisis. 40 Olmsted showed great loyalty to the Commission, 
would not consult the internst of his family by leaving it, 
and worked himself dcwn physically, being, as Dr. Bellows 
" rote, fanatical about his dutv.' ? Though withdrawing 
from the Commission in the Summer of 1863, he sought to 
use his talents for the Union cause in two directions, first, 
by coöperating in the founding of the Union League Club, 41 
and in projec-ting a weekly review to solidify sentiment in 

yet narrow and tactless with the whites and could not take such 
a comprehensive view of the Situation as Olmsted was capable of. 
The three years’ experiment on the sea islands proved that Olmsted 
was right in discrediting the Xew England belief that only the 
boon of freedom was necessary to render the slave industrious 
and provident. The negro’s tutelage away from the slavery of his 
own ignorance and accustomed dependence, had to be patient and 
tedious. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, with jurisdiction over freedmen and aban- 
doned lands throughout the South, was not constituted until March, 
1805, and Major General Howard was made commissioner by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson in May. The Bureau’s practice was founded in no 
small measure upon the work begun with the negroes encouraged 
to eongregate in the sea island and coast districts, and its opera- 
tione, which continued with diminishing activity until 1872, and 
which still exert an influence in the South, would have been proba- 
bly best guided had Olmsted left the Sanitary Commission for Port 
Roval. For an interesting study with wider scope than is indi- 
cated by the title, see Laura josephine Webster, The Operation 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South Carolina, in Smith College 
Studies in Historv, vol. i, no. 2. The Journal of Miss Susan Walker 
(Quarterlv Publikation of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, vol. vii, 1912, no. 1) givee an intimate view of the relief 
work of Pierce’s Xew England missionaries from March to June, 
1S62. See also A. B. Hart, Salmon Portland Chase, p. 258 ff. 

** Olmsted and Kimball, p. 9. 

40 Letter of Edward Dicey, London, Oct. 18, 1862. 

41 Olmsted and Kimball, p. 9. 
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the North. The notion of the latter had been in his mind 
for at least two years, as comes out in a letter to him of 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. Adams had sent Olmsted the 
April, 1861, copy of the Atlantic Monthly with an article 
from the young lawyer’s pen, The Reign of King Cotton, 
and said he was asked to read it for two reasons: “ first 
because I was mainly led into the vein of thought there 
adopted by reading your last two works and on them I mainly 
relied for my facts and the confirmation of my theories; and 
secondly, because I should really like to know whether the 
. . . views there advanced coincide with your own. If they 
do not I am afraid I shall not consider them as worth 
much.” 42 Olmsted replied promptly, commending the article 
and suggesting to Adams an Organization of active men “ to 
stimulate a rebellion against the Cotton King within the 
South itself.” 43 

Adams feit himself unworthy of indusion in such a group, 
but wrote: “ . . . now for your proposition. My feeling is 
that hereafter we ought to fight this battle on a new ground. 
Seward should . . . be encouraged in leading off the politi- 
cal battle from the slavery to the Union issue, on which he 
could keep the govemment of the country in his hands and 
then we . . . should open our social and economical batteries 
on the Cotton King. . . . The great question is [how] to 
get the wedge of discussion into the Southern mind.” The 
plan Adams suggested was to start “ a magazine in Wash- 
ington with some Union name to run down DeBow. Let it 

He continued: M Wliile on this subjeot let me take the opportu- 
nity of speaking to you of your own volumes. I get from them 
more confirmation for my previous political views and more light 
on the great questions than from any or all the books I ever read 
before.” In his Autobiography (pp. 40-41) Adams did not acknow- 
ledge the debt he owed Olmsted for bringing him to himself. He 
wrote: "... I was lying almost wholly dormant. At last ... I 
braced up, and, one day . . . set to work and wrote my first well- 
considered, carefully prepared . . . magazine paper . . . that 
marked to me a distinct stage of development. I was getting my 
beanngs. It proved quite a success. It caused me to be recognized 
as a young man of somewhat nebulous promise.” 

“ Olmsted’s letter is not available but his thought can be ac- 
eurately judged of through Adams’ answer to it, March 29. 1861. 
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be edited, if we can find him, by a Southern man. . . .—if 
we can’t find him get a nominal editor f rom the South. Get 
a corps of young active earnest writers, . . . your twenty 
• . . and then let them, under a Southern man—their own 
names in the background,—on Southern ground, in a South¬ 
ern Review, open their fixe on Southern questions. Let the 
wedge enter gradually,—at first putting Southern men fore- 
most almost wholly, and attacking secession and the cotton 
monopoly fiercely,—the arrogance ... of the cotton statea, 

then developing Southern resources in a manner incon- 
sistent with slave labor . . . until gradually . . . it might 
gather sufficient strength to strike at slavery directly and 
still carry with it the Union portion of the Southern people.” 
The guise of the proposed paper was undoubtedly Adams’ 
naivete; but the outlined editorial program coincided just 
with Olmsted^s thought. 

In June, 1863, a plan was taking shape, Olmsted writing 
his wife: “ We had a meeting at the dub rooms last night— 
half a dozen or more gentlemen—but one capitalist amongst 
them, . . . and he said I have not time, &c., but if you get 
up a subscription will you please put me down for $1000.” 
Trustees were appointed and Olmsted read an informal pros- 
pectus, prepared by Edwin Lawrence Godkin and himself, 
which was liked. " I can only say that so far, the enterprise 
is initiated as I could wish in all respects. We . . . r!>r 11 
. . . go ahead for subscriptions. ... I shall go into it strong, 
meaning to succeed.” Three days later he wrote that he 
would stipulate for absolute control of the paper, Godkin work¬ 
ing under him. And a little later still: “ Help me to a name 
for the project—Comment, Examiner, Reviser, Inspector, 
Tide, Key, Scrutiny, National, Faggot, Yeoman.” 

The impression has been given by a Statement of Arthur 
Sedgwick that Charles Eliot Norton drew Godkin into edi¬ 
torship of The Nation. 44 Mr. Rollo Ogden would make it 
appear on the other hand, that Godkin’s original wish for 

«« Norton and Howe, Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, vol. ii, p. 
439. 
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such a paper attracted the notice of such friends as iNorton 
and Olmsted. 46 As a matter of fact, it seems fairly clear 
that Godkin’s interest in a review and Norton’s interest in 
Godkin were inspired alike by Olmsted. The young Irish 
lawyer had met Olmsted immediately upon coming to 
America, had many times visited him at the Staten Island 
farm, took him as a guide to Am erican manners and fol- 
lowed his hardly-cold footprints through the Southern 
States. 46 In August, two months after the initial meeting 
of prospective subscribers to a paper project, spoken of above, 
Olmsted wrote Godkin that $3000 was subscribed, with more 
in sight. 47 A few days afterwards, (August 7) says a note 
left by Mrs. Olmsted, her husband engaged Godkin as editor. 
The whole plan for what afterwards became The Nation 
passed into GodkuTs hands a few days later when Olmsted 
decided to go to California to live. 48 

With Olmsted the project for the paper, which was to be 
a review of a high order, such as the English, to be financed 
through subscriptions taken mainly in New York, was an 
outgrowth of the morale work of the Sanitary Commission, 
and was doubtless partly inspired by the example of the 
broadsides of the Loyal Publioation Society. In September 
Olmsted wrote Norton: “ Godkin has consented to go to 


48 Life of E. L. Godkin, p. 224. 

«Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

47 Ibid., 224-225. 

48 Norton wrote of Olmsted to G. W. Curtis: "... I wish I had 

known him before he was just going to leave this quarter of the 
world. It is hard that he should have to give up the civiliNation 
that he likes for the barbarism that he does not like. All the lines 
of his face imply refinement and sensibility to such a degree that 
it is not tili one has looked through them to what is undemeath, 
that the force of his will and the reserved power of his ch&racter 
become evident. It is a pity that we cannot keep him here. Our 
society needs organizers almost as much as the Mariposa settlers 
.... (Norton, Life of Charles Eliot Norton, p. 264). And God¬ 
kin wrote to Norton that he regretted “ such an excellent fellow. 
so clean a brain, should be buried ” in Bear Valley. “ He was so 
much to me that perhaps I exaggerate his importance to the public, 
but I feel satisfied we shall all feel his loss sorely when the work 
of reorgamzing the South comes to be done. There are very few 
man ü ^ merica T7 I k ° ow ,? f . none—who bring theories to bear so 
oSk^n, vot^^ ^ 08 “ 8 ° lmSted ” ( °e den ’ Life of E. L. 
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Boston to conier with yon about the proposed weekly paper_ 

1 have known him under a great variety of circumstances, 
and bis general keen good eense and unoonscious, natural, 
healthy energy of manly sentiment—so unconscious and . 
matter-of-course-like in its expression as to be not readily 
recognized—is very channing to me. I love bim and lean 
upon bim strongly. He takes up tbis matter now because I 
request it and press it upon him as a public duty 48 In 
February Godkin conferred with Norton in Boston, and found 
him cordial to bis proposals for canvassing the members of 
the Sanitary Commission for subscriptions in aocordance with 
Olmsted’s original plan. 50 Tbis was doubtless the occasion 
of wbicb Norton afterwards wrote to Godkin, recalling “ the 
time when our friendsbip began, and . . . bow mueh I owed 
to Olmsted for his bringing us together.” 61 In the spring 
of 1865 Olmsted was thinking of establisbing a newspaper 
in San Francisco and, the enterprise for a weekly in the east 
being apparently at a standstill, wanted to know wbether 
Godkin would edit it. Godkin thought Olmsted’s plane were 
too nebulous to warrant his going to California, but added 
that their friendsbip meant more to him than any other in 
America. 52 Then in May Olmsted was informed by Godkin 
that the weekly was a certainty (James Miller McKim had 
come forward with ample baddng), and he wanted Olmsted 
to contribute to its oolumns. 53 The moderation which marked 
the policy of The Nation, and its interest in the economic 
state of the South, particularly as respected the future of 
the freed slaves, were due in no small measure to Olmsted, 
as the chief part in the inception of the review had been 
taken by him. Godkin kept in touch with Olmsted as re- 
garded editorial slant and practical difficulties that he was 
meeting in the oonduct of the Journal. 54 

The superintendency (“ complete, entire, unoontrolled man- 

*' Norton and Howe, p. 283 n. 

80 Ogden, pp. 224-225. 

61 Norton and Howe, p. 232. 

s * Ogden, p. 228 ff. 

54 Ibid., p. 235. . . o in 

« Gustav Pollak, Fifty Years of American Idealism, pp. »-IO. 
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agement ”) of the Mariposa Estate in California, was offered 
Olmsted early in August, 1865. It was owned in Xew York, 
and comprised a whole county with seven large and some 
smaller mines, a railroad and an extensive co mm ercial busi- 
ness. In considering the proposal made him he wrote his 
wife that he would not accept it to help a stock speculation, 
but might go if he would be assisting a steady improvement 
of a great undertaking. His part for good in the Sanitary 
Commission he thought ended, but there remained to deter 
him “ the paper project and my general chance of usefulness 
in the Settlement of the war questions. This weighs upon 
me the most. But it is absolutely intangible, prospective. . . . 
I am in danger of estimating too highly the value of my 
judgment, and my ability to make it operative with the 
public. On the other hand, there is a much more certain . . . 
and . . . immediate prospect of exercising a powerful . . . 
influence favorable to religion, good order and civilization in 
the field to which I am invited. As the clergymen 6ay when 
a rieh parish bids for them against a poorer, I think the call 
to California is a clear one, if not as loud as that to the 
battle here.” 

The exoellent salary held out must have attracted Olmsted 
greatly in his debt-laden state. There was no other good 
reason (his too-ready personal pique at this period is not to 
be considered), to prevent his remaining in the East to for- 
ward the Union hopes by administrative work or writing if 
not by actual participation in the armed fonces. He was 
undoubtedly interested in the social problem presented in the 
govemance of some thousands of Chinese and Indian Mexi¬ 
co on the distant estate, but, as he admitted, there were 
more pressing needs at home, and needs which by training 
and native inclination he was fitted to meet. Reconstruction 
might have been a different thing had Olmsted continued in 
Ms social interests instead of beooming absorbed in the prac- 
tice of landscape architeeture. Though his knowledge of 
the South, his temperateness and wisdom could not avert the 
Civü War, these qualities, in such striking oontrast to the 
ignorance and eagerness to exploit which marked other 
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Northemers, might have rendered after-war years construc- 
tive mstead of destructive for the Southern people. 

Letters dritten during his trip around to California show 
his relief at being free of vexations in Washington and New 
York. In his old manner he dealt with the objection of the 
Steward to his keeping a bunch of bananas in his stateroom, 
and he was pleased at the bother of secuxing bricks to go hot 
at his feet in his berth. Also, he was characte ristically hon¬ 
est in Teporting to his wife, who had remained in New York, 
just what he found the estate in Bear Valley to be: “ You 
must be prepared for a very hard life; ... the sooner we 
trim sail to the wind the better. You will have to live in 
the mountains—a region possessing less of fertility, less of 
living natuxe, you never saw. The style is Cydopian, but 
the Vegetation is Lilliputian j the population roving adven- 
turers, Chinamen and Diners, living for the most part . . . 
under temporary shelter of boards ... the dust is every- 
where.” And so later, in his report on the properties, he 
was an xi ous to exhibit the true faets, whatever depressing 
effect this might have upon the price of the stock. 

In the autumn of 1863 an outhouse on the Staten Island 
farm, containing many of Olmsted’s books on agriculture and 
landscaping and many of his papers, burned. It is likely 
that the notebooks kept on his Southern joumeys were lost 
in the flames. 

The year 1864 was given to the unpromising management 
of the Mariposa Estate and to landscape work on the Pacific 
Coast. The summer of 1865 brought Olmsted’s refusal of 
the secretaryship of the American Freedmen’s Union, his 
reappointment to direction of Central Park in New York, 
and his resignation of the California undertaking. Betura- 
ing to New York in November, he acted for a time ae asso- 
ciate editor of The Nation, going over with Godkin all the 
material for publication and relieving a tension whieh had 
developed in the strenuous months of the paper’ß oom- 
menoement.® 5 


“ Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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In Olmsted’s Professional work as a landscape architect, 
which almost completely absorbed him after his retum from 
California, he continued and gave dynamic efEect to his 
penchant for public Service. In his books on the South he 
had lamented a System which marred democracy; in his 
creation of parks to be enjoyed by every element in city 
populations and in his successful efforts for the Conservation 
of Niagara Falls and the great national scenic preserves, he 
laid plans for the betterment, in body and in spirit, of many 
millions. His death occurred in 1903, at the age of eighty- 
one.® 6 


50 At a dinner in 1893 in honor of the artists of the World’s 
Oolumbian Exposition (Olmsted had given the design for the laying 
out of the grounds), Charles Eliot Norton said that “ Frederick 
Law Olmsted . . . Stands first in the production of great works 
which answer the needs and give expression to the life of our 
immense and miscellaneous democracy” (Olmsted and Kimball, 
Forty years of Landscape Architecture, vol. i, 37). At the time 
Olmsted came into the field, “there were no large public pleasure- 
grounds in America. No city possessed more than a few small 
squares, with, perhaps, a tract of common-land inherited from 
primitive days of public pasturage, carpet-beating, and musket 
practice.” Central Park in New York blazed the way toward ele- 
vation of the general taste and particularly toward amelioration 
of the ever-intensifying evils of municipal over-crowding. “. . . who 
can compute how far behind . . . our present condition we might 
have been today had not an artist of Mr. Olmsted’s force, intelli- 
gence, versatility, and public spirit been given us at just the most 
critical time. At no other time and in no other place . . . could 
Mr. Olmsted have served the cause of art and the cause of hu- 
manity so well” (M. G. van Rensselaer, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
in Century Magazine, N. S., vol. xxiv, pp. 865, 866). For numerous 
references to Olmsted’s public Service through landscape archi¬ 
tecture, see also Norton and Howe, Letters of Charles Eliot Norton. 
Olmsted’s Professional papers are in course of publication by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, under editorship of his son with Miss Theodora 
Kimball. Among other things, these will exhibit how he char- 
acteristically denounced grafting interference by politicians in 
works designed for the good of the people. 



CHAPTEB II 

The Critic op the Ante-Bellum South 

Olmsted’s habit of thought—his sanity, tolerance, honesty 
constructiveness — was well imbued before he went to the 
South. His experiences there, absorbed to such a mental 
attitude, gave him certain opinions, few and fundamental, 
which the next pages seek to collect and eet forth. It is the 
more desirable to focus attention upon these judgments be- 
cause, from Olmsted’s objective method of reporting, the 
reader might t hiuk him less the reflective philosopher and 
more the mere faithful expositor than was really the case. 
Unprejudiced as was his observation, everything he saw ha/1 
for him a meaning, sometimes expressed, offener implied. 
Hardly any little fact stood in isolation, but fitted itself 
somewhere into a conclusion he was forming. Induction and 
deduetion were subtly and easily interwrappecL 

The Impression which grew upon him more strongly than 
any other, and the recording of which constitutes, perhaps, 
his greatest contribution to the social history of the South of 
the ’fifties, was that the section, as a consequence of slavery 
and the exigency precipitated by its gathering impeachment, 
was suffering a mental aberration which threw it into a patho- 
logical state and rendered it incapable of rational action or 
deliberation. A Southemer with whom he talked congenially 
deolared to him of slavery that “ there was an epidemic 
insanity on the subject.” 1 

Olmsted’s own view could not have been better put. He 
spoke of “the paralytic effect upon the populär conscience 
of the great ealamity of the South.” The malady of slaveTy 
had numbed certain perceptions. and he knew that it had 
also excited others to hyper- 9 ensitiveness. Withal, the South 
was to be regarded leas as the criminal than as the patient ; 
its verv dignity and calm resentfulness of treatment was to 
be regarded as an affectation of frantic delirium. Slavery 


1 Back Country, p. 185. 
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had created a state of mind which, however absurd, was 
effective in imposing itself; no other than pro-slavery poli- 
ticians could get a public hearing; it was an internal tyranny. 2 

Olmsted always stressed the potentialities of the South 
and, deploring the chain of events that had reduced it to the 
dispirited state he beheld, tried to incite the section to begin 
anew on the basis of broad nationalism and balanced use of 
physical resources which marked an older period. Thus he 
wrote of Kichmond’s statue of the greatest Yirginian sur- 
rounded by bis eonipatriot-s: “The Crawford Washington 
Mon umen t is much the highest attainment of American 
plastic art, and would be a glory to any town or country, 
but it points to the past. What a failure has there been in 
the promises of the present 1 ” 3 He quoted the lament of 
the minority in a farmers’ convention in the same State: 
“ when we contamplate our field of labor, and the work we 
have done in it, we cannot but observe the sad contrast be- 
tween capacity and achievement.” * * 

If any adventurer upon the South possessed open-minded- 
ness, Olmsted did. With this asset went two qualities of 
equal importance in a social observer—charitableness and the 
ability to come to convictions. He accurately declared that 
“few men could have been so little inclined to establish 
previously formed opinions as I was when I began my joumey 
in the South. . . . Looking upon slavery as an unfortunate 
circumstance, for which the people of the South were in no 
wise to blame, . . . it was with the distinct hope of . . . 
aiding those disposed to consider the subject of slavery in a 
rational, philosophical, and conciliatory spirit, that I under- 

* Seaboard Slave States, pp. 301-302. “. . . the principles upon 
which slave-holding is defended, with the characters of thoäe who 
engage in its support, are most melancholy demonstrations of 
duplicity, and of that promptitude with which men can be deluded 
to cha/nge the truth of God into a lie” (George Bourne, Picture of 
Slavery, Introductory). 

* Back Country, p. 280. 

4 Seaboard Slave States, p. 170. Give to Virginia farms, Olmsted 
commented, the value of those of New Jersey, and the difference 
would buy up the slaves, send them to Africa with $500 for each 
family to Start upon, and leave still over $2000 to be distributed 
to every white family in the Commonwealth (ibid., p. 171). 
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took . . . to xnake a personal study of the ordinary condition 
and habits of the people of the South. I believed that much 
mischief had resulted from statements and descriptions of 
occuxrences which were exceptional, as if they were ordinary 
phenomena attending slavery” 5 * 

Srmilarly, the author of the Seaboard Slave States “ had, 
at. the outset of his joumey, a determination to see thiugs 
for himself . . . and to see them carefully and fairly, but 
eheerfully and kindly. It was his disposition . . . to search 
for the causes and extenuating circumstances, past and pres¬ 
ent, of those phenomena which are commonly reported to the 
prejudice of the slavehol ding community. ...” 8 

Other tiavellers in the South avowed an ccjually unbiased 
start, but however this might have been, they did not afesorb 
so much of what they found about them nor reflect it back 
with so much meaning to their readers . 7 


5 Back Gountry, preface, p. vL Professor Phillips mistakenly 
supposes that Olmsted went South expectmg to find, slavery a System 
of complete tyranny (cf. American Negro Slavery, p. 293). 

0 Back Country, preface, pp. ix-x. 

7 Thus Harriet Martineau of the people of the United States: a As 
to knowledge of them, my mind was nearly a blank; as to opinion 
of their state, I did not carry the germ of one ” (Society in America, 
Introduction, p. vi). And as to Southern slavery, she held back 
a naturally adverse opinion as long as possible (ibid., vol. i, p. 354). 
Captain Basil Hall was in the same case: “ My sincere wish . . . 
when I commenced these researches, undoubtedly was to meet this 
great topic as boldly and fairly as possible, by giving due weight 
to all I should hear on both sides.” His predilection was against 
slavery (Travels, vol. iii, pp. 76-77; cf pp. 161-162). Nehemiah 
Adams’ declaration of purpose was much like that of Olmsted: " I 
. . . had no theory to maintain; but the things which daily passed 
before me led to reflections and conclusions. . . 99 (Southside View, 
p. 16). “The impressions thus made, and the reflections which 
spontaneously arose, the writer here submits, not as a partisan, but 
as a Christian; not as a northerner, but as an American. . . . ” 

(ibid., p. 8). But he stood so straight in his firmness that he 
leaned backward. And William H. Russell: “ I may truly say . . . 
that no man ever set foot on the soil of the United States with a 
. . . sincerer desire to ascertain and to teil the truth, as it appeared 
to him. I had no theories to uphold, no prejudices to subserve. 
. . . As to the questions which were distracting the States, my 
mind was a tabula rasa. . . 99 (Diary, chap. i, pp. 7-8). Ham- 
mond was not well informed when he said, “where there was no 
other cause of offence, and no object to promote by falsehood, what 
individuals from the non-slaveholding States did not, after residing 
among us long enough to understand the subject, ‘ return home 
to defend our slavery 99 (See Letters on Slavery, pp. 160-161). 
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In his appreciation of the fact that Southern slavery was 
an ingrained social Institution for which no set of men was 
to blame, Olmsted objected to Northern abolition. “ The 
subj ection of the negroes of the South to the mastership of 
the whites, I still consider justifiable and necessary, and I 
fnlly share the general ill-will of the people of the North 
toward any Suggestion of their interfering politically to ac- 
complish an immediate abolition of slavery.” But he had a 
word of waming to the South as well: “The emancipation 
of the negroes is evidently not a matter to be accomplished 
by this generation, but again it does not follow that even 
emancipation can not be anticipated, or the way of accom- 
p lishin g it in some degree prepared. The determination that 
it s ba.11 not be, is much more impracticable, fanatical, and 
dangerous, than argument for immediate abolition.” 8 

Olmsted did not share a view, frequent among his oon- 
temporaries, that 6lavery as an economic institution could 
not continue to exist except by the absorption of new terri¬ 
tory for exploitation, that to circumscribe it was to kill it. 
In his opinion the extensive System, powerful as was its 

8 Back Country, preface, p. vii. “The present agitation of the 
country results less from the labors of abolitionists than from the 
conceit, avarice, and folly of wealthy owners of slaves.” Though 
the question must find its main solution in Southern ingenuity, 
statemanship and forbearance, the North must not be gainsaid a 
function of friendly counsel. Consideration at the North of the 
evils of slavery was neither futile nor impertinent, “ for they are 
by no means limited in their action to the people of the Slave 
States, and there are matters in the diacussion of which the people 
of the North have a constitutional right to be heard. . . • ” (ibid.); 
cf. Seaboard Slave States, p. 96; Adams, Southside View, p. 148: 
“ the greatest kindness which we at the north can bestow upon the 
slavee, is to be no longer the seeming enemies, the censors, the civil 
and ecclesiastical judges of the masters.” He lamented that the 
South was compelled to live “ in a state of self-defence, of self-pre- 
servation, against the North ” (ibid., p. 106 ff.); “If our aim is 
good, perhaps we can effect it in a better way—a way in which the 
South itself will coöperate with us ” (ibid., p. 122; cf. p. 115). 
Twenty years earlier. Miss Martineau pronounced abolitionists of the 
North "the most clear-headed, right-minded dass I ever had inter- 
course with. . . . They are, however, remarkably deficient in policy, 
—in party address . . . and probablv, no party . . . ever was . . . 
conducted with so little dexterity, shrewdness, and concert ” (So¬ 
ciety in America, vol. i, pp. 390-891; cf. pp. 147-148). 
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Operation in current practioe, did not set the limit of slavery. 
" If on e-third of the land included in the present Slave States 
be given up to the poor whites and the bufialoes, and the 
remainder be divided into plantations averaging a equare milo 
in size, the present slave population must double in number 
before each of these plantations will be provided with a labor- 
ing force equal to five able-bodied men and women.” * 

Disapproving sudden abolition, Olmsted did not directly 
give his opimon of how the freedmen would improve an oppor- 
tunity thrust upon them in an instant. Perhaps he was not 
far from agreeing in the belief of one of his Virginia infor- 
mants, that if the whites were to vacate the country to their 
slaves, in ten years it would revert to wildemess. 8 * 10 He feit 
with Thomas R. Dew that “ if we were to liberate the slaves, 
we could not, in fact, alter their condition—they would still 
be virtually slaves; talent, habit, and wealth, would m ake 
the white the master still. . . 11 


8 Texas Journey, preface, p. xxi. "The area of land on which 
cotton may be raised with profit is practically limitless; it ia cheap 
. . . there are millions of aeres of land yet untouched, which if 
leveed and drained and fenced, and well eultivated, might be made 
to produce with good luck seven or more bales to the hand 99 (Cotton 
Kin gdom, p. 15). He passed over 3000 miles of road from which 
not a cotton plant was to be seen. " And for every mile of road* 
side upon wbich I saw any evidence of cotton production, I am sure 
that I saw a hundred of forest or waste land, with only now and 
then an aere or two of poor corn half smothered in weeds . . 

(ibid., p. 12). Rather than a shortage af land, there was a short* 
age of negroes. 

10 See Seaboard Slave States, p. 105. Har per declared emancipa* 
tion would send misery and horror abroad in the land. “ The most 
feasible scheme of emancipation . . . would be that the entire white 
population should emigrate, and abandon the country to their slaves. 

This wide and fertile region would be again restored to ancient 
barbarism . . .” Memoir, 91. Cf. Carey (Slave Trade, pp. 91-92) 
on the impoverishing effects of emancipation in Jamaica; be believed 
that in the South, where the slaves were all advancing by gradual 
steps toward civilization and freedom ” results would be better 
(ibid., p. 32). Cf. Edmund Ruffin, Political Economy of Slavery, 
p 8 J E. Cairnes thought negroes no more averse to labor than 
anv other branch of the human family, and that the white man, 
under slaverv compulsion, would evade his task as much; "but 
emancipate him, and subject him to the same motives which act 
upon the free white labourer, and there is no reason to believe he 
will not . . . exert himself with equal energy M (Slave Power, 

PP ii Essay on Slavery, 437. Were gradual emancipation accom- 
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Olmsted was no more opposed to abolition by legislative 
fiat than he was determined in his pleading for the immediate 
and deeisive abandonment of the poliey o£ slavery extension. 1 * 
In his opinion the ground for a Union party within the South 
would be: “ Slavery shall, by general consent be hereafter 
confined within its present limits/* lj Forces sustaining 
slavery where it had been long established might be a tem- 
porary necessity, as poisons to the life of some unfortunate 
invalide. “ But laws intended to ertend its field of improvi- 
denee are unjust, cruel and oppressive. Bevolutionary re- 
sistance to them by all men whose interest it is to have in- 
dustry honestly paid, can only be wrong when likely to be 
unsuccessful.” 14 

Thus against a sweeping, quiek abolition because nominal 
freedom would not bestow liberty, and confident that slavery 
should not and probably would not be ertended farther terri- 
tormlly, Olmsted reflected upon what could be done in Solu¬ 
tion of the confronting problem. His plan presents one of 
the best illustrations of his constructiveness and wisdom as a 
social thinker . 16 


plished in the South, and the negroes continued as laborers, the 
results would be advantageous, thought J. H. Hammond. “ Give me 
half the v&lue of my slaves, and compel them to remain and Labor 
on my plantation, . . . supporting themselves and their families» 
and you shall have them tomorrow, and if you like dub them ‘ free/ ” 
But he was sure the negro’s first impulse on gaining freedom would 
be to abandon his old employment and district. Leiters on Slavery, 
pp. 143-144, 147, 148. As a matter of fact, over eighty per cent 
of the free negroes, in the census of 1850, were found in'the States 
of birth. See George M. Weston, Progress of Slavery, p. 122. A 
fine illustration of the essentially unaltered condition of the negroes 
alter emancipation, and of their fidelity to " old maxster ” was 
the Mississippi plantation of T. S. Dabney; cf. S. D. Smedes, Mem¬ 
orials of a Southern Planter, p. 228. 

l# Cf. Texas Journey, p. xxvii. 

14 Back Country, pp. 372-373. He did not share a prevalent 
opinion that portions of Mexico would be annexed to the Union to 
add to the number of the Slave States: “ The fertile lands of our 
part of the continent, lying in tracts suitable for the formation 
of atatee, are . . . exhausted. and the prime motive for further 
extension . . . is wanting” (Texas Journev, pp. 453-454. Here he 
was at one with Wehster). ' 

14 Ibid., p. xv. 

18 Both planters and abolitionists, in Hall’s view, were followincr 
the course of extremists. Olmsted went far toward fulfilling what 
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In proposing Ms program, he took account of all the 
exLsting circumstances, as, for example, the faet that “the 
vitality of slavery need be nowhere dependent on its mere 
economy as a labor System.” It bred a lust for power which 
would maintain itself even in the face of proven inevitable 
losses. 16 Before the war actoally came he was opposed to 
an appeal to armed conflict becanse the peace could not bring 
a better System of govemment to either party and becanse it 
would not acoomplish “ a radical and satisfactory remedy for 
the evils which must result from slavery. I do not see that 
a mere setting free of the blacks . . . would surely remedy 
these evils. An extraction of the bullet does not at once 
remedy the injury of a gun-shot wound; it sometimes aggra- 
vates it.” 17 He looked upon slavery as a noxions social 
growth “the abolition of which was no more imme diately 
practicable than the abrogation of hospitals, penitentiaries 
and boarding-schools. . . 18 

Eradication of slavery was distinctly a Southern responsi- 
bility, but this could not even be approached while the section 
nourished the vain delusion that the Institution carried ad- 
vantages for the masters that would some day give control 


be wrote: “ Between tbe two, impartial and cool-headed men, who, 
without any particular yiews, sincerely wish well to their fellow- 
creatures—black as well as white—planters as well as slaves—will 
confine their hopes, and their exertions, to what they know is prac¬ 
ticable, consistently with justice to all parties, and the laws of 
common sense ” (Travels, vol. iii, p. 247). Cairaes grouped Olm¬ 
sted with Greely, Sumner, Giddings, Haie, Weston, Fremont, “ men 
who, while refusing to pronounce the shibboleth of the aholitionists, 
share in a large degree their views.” It was these whose opinions 
formed the natural antithesis to the aims of the seceders (Slave 
Power, p. 28). Cf. Russell, Diary, vol. i, p. 368. Olmsted said of 
himself that he conceived it “ a duty to oppose temperately but 
determinedly the modern policy of the South” (Back Country, 
p. 12S.) 

16 Texas Journey, xvi-xvn. 

17 Back Countrv, preface, p. vii. At the time this book was 
puhlished, in 1860, he still believed that no Northern reader should, 
despite appearances, “hold the common sense of the South in so 
üttle respect as to apprehend that an actual fighting war has ever 
been contemplated in earnest as a means of strengthemng slavery 
(ibid., p. 480). He did, however, seriously estimate tbe compara- 
tive strength of threatening belligerents (ibid., p. 459ff.). 

18 Ibid., preface, p. vi. 
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of the continent. Not tili this fatal faith was finally dis- 
pelled could u any general policy for remedying the evils of 
slavery be initiated, or even an individual slaveholder be per- 
mitted to govem his property in a manner consistent with . . . 
the reqnirements of Christianity, civilization, and a sound 
and far-seeing economy” 19 However, Olmsted declared, 
“ a method of fully emancipating the slaves and of immedi- 
ately remedying many of the evils of slavery, without an 
annihilation of that which the State has made property . . . 
may be eventually based on these accepted facts: That a 
negro^s capacities, like a horse’s, or a dog*s, or a white man’s 
for all industrial purposes, including cotton-growing . . . , 
must be enlarged by a voluntary, self-restrained, self-urged, 
and self-directed exercise of those capacities. That a safely- 
conducted eultivation and education of the capacities of the 
slaves will, of necessity, increase the value of the slaves, and 
that the slaves may thus be made to pay, year by year, for 
their own gradual emaneipation.” 20 

The practioability of a masteres purchasing from slaves 
Commodities produced in their own time, together with the 
advantages of working them by tasks, suggested to Olmsted a 
method by which slavery could be extinguished and the negro 
at the same time educated for freedom. He said that his 
scheme was an adaptation of the emancipation law of Cuba 
and of the reformatory punishment System in Operation in 
some British penal colonies. Olmsted's proposal was as fol- 
lows: Let a slave be provided with things he demanded, 
charging market prices for necessities, higher prices for 

Ibid., pp. viii-ix. He recognized, however, that a social miracle 
might happen: “ Whitney’a invention has . . . strengthened the 
hold of slavery a thousand times more than all labors directly in- 
tended for that purpose. A botanical discovery, a new motive power, 
the decease of some populär fallacy, a physioal, or mental, or moral 
epidemic, a theological reformation, a "religious revival, a war, 
or a great man fortunately placed, may, in a single year, do more 
to remove difficulties than has thus far been done in this Century ” 
(ibid., p. viii). It is not difficult to imagine that the boll weevil, 
had it chaneed to come in time, might have killed slavery without 
a war; certainly the lucky thought of development of cotton manu- 
factures was a Godsend to the poor whites in the post-bellum slumD 
ao Ibid., pp. viii-ix. 
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luxuriös, and excessive though not prohibitory prices for 
anything likely to barm bim. Credit bim, at a fixed amount, 
for eyery day’s work, and at a bigber rate for overtime, so 
that “ bis reward will be in an increasing ratio to bis per- 
severance.” Wben be failed to eam bis necessities, let him 
be punished until be was willing to work. Married slavee 
should be dealt witb in partnership, tbus rendering pros- 
pective mates attractive somewbat in proportion to reputa- 
tion for industry. Parents sbould bave tbe respomibüity for 
their cbildren’s support and likewise tbe benefit of their 
labor. Tbose who while young bad not stored up sufficient 
credit to support tbem in infirmity sbould be maintain ed out 
of a tax on the negroes of tbe plantation or Community, thus 
putting a cbeck to improvidence. 

" Wben any man has a balance to his credit equal to his 
value as a slave, let tbat constitute bim a free man.” Pre- 
sumably be would choose wisely between remaining with bis 
old employer and seeking anotber, since he bad purcbased 
tbis liberty only with prudence and industry. Married per- 
sons could only become free together, and would be obliged, 
at the same time, to purchase their younger children. This 
“ education in essential social morality ” might be augmented 
by instruction in tbeology and letters, the demand for which 
would be increased were political freedom made contingent 
upon a certain Standard of mental proficiency. 

Olmsted believed tbere was no “good reason to consider 
the negro, naturally and essentially, the moral inferior of 
the white,” and tbat at any rate be did not lack “ those ele- 
ments of cbaracter whicb should forever prevent us from 
trusting bim with equal social munities witb ourselves ” 
Slaves showed tbemselves most worthy of trust where mastere 
were most liberal towards them. 21 

»j Seaboard Slave States, p. 443 ff. When reaction from madness 
namo though there would still be fanatics and fools and differenoes 
of opinion aa to the negro’s ultimate destiny, “the common sense 
of the South would be seconded by the common sense of the North, 
when it had established a policy the tendency of which would 
be to encourage slaves to form industrious habits and vereise In¬ 
telligence, by 9 ecuring them palpable benefita therefrom. . . . 
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The slaves’ progress toward freedom might be hastened 
were overseens, certified for their suitable qualities, placed 
over every group of twenty-five negroes. 2 ' 

Olmsted did not look forward to the bnlk of negroes re- 
maining in the country j he hoped something might occur 
which would facilitate a voluntary Separation of black from 
white. Whether or not this was a condition precedent to 
emancipation, he believed that, “ taking men as they are, . . . 
a happy and peaceful association of a large negro, with a 
large white population, can not at present be calculated on as 
a permanent thing.” His plan of gradual emancipation 
would apply to that part of the negro population remaining 
in slavery. 23 

When civil war came, though all his thought had opposed 
suoh an eventuality, he saw it as a necessity. Thus he wrote 
in 1862: “ It is eaid that the South can never be subjugated. 
It must be, or we must.” The people of the rest of the 
country must admit the principles of the republic to be a 
failure, or must give up trying to accommodate themselvee 
“to what the South has declared, and demonstrated, to be 


Most slaves would be encouraged to push upward, to avoid lapses. 
Many who made four bales of cotton before such an opportunity of 
eaming freedom was presented, might make seven bales; the dif- 
ference in half a dozen years would enable a slave to purchase his 
independence (Back Country, pp. 481-482) ; cf. for encouraging in- 
stances of improvement of negroes while in slavery, ibid., 140 ff. 
He cited the contrast in initiative and responsibility of the slaves of 
a small master and those on a great plantation where the negro 
was considered designed by Providence to remain ever in servitude, 
and this suggested to Olmsted “what a verv different thing this 
negro servitude might be made in general, were the ruling dispo- 
sition of the South more just, democratic, and sensible 99 (ibid.. 
p. 156). 

sa Ibid., pp. 377*878. The course of the negroes* progress out of 
slavery, not really altered by the edict of freedom, has been on 
about the lines Olmsted laid down. Their needs in consumption 
and production have been met by credit from the whites, and only 
the industrious and respectable have accumulated enough surplus 
to buy land or otherwise establish their emancipation. 

" Ibid., preface, p. viii. Cf. ibid., pp. 481-482. “ Is timely prepa- 

ration and gradual emancipation suggested ... ? ” asked Hammond. 
“It is the most fatal of all fallacies, to suppose that those two 
races can exist together, after any length of time, or any process 
of preparation, on terms at all approaching to equality 99 (Letters 
on Slavery, p. 148). 
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the necessities of its state of society ” Were the South a 
separate govemment, the case would only be the worse. 
“ Subjugation! I do not ehoose the word, but take it . ” 

The South “ must come under the yoke of freedom, not to 
work for us, but to work with us, on equal terms, as a free 
people.” Beforehand, he was one of the many who believed 
the proceedings of the insurgents meant nothing eise ‘'than 
a more than usually scandalous way of playing the game of 
brag. v “ The instant efiect of the first shotted-gun that was 
fired ” was to prove that slavery must crush or be crushed. 
“ From the St. Lawrence to the Mexican Gulf, freedom must 
everywhere give way to the necessities of slavery, or slavery 
must be accommodated to the necessary incidents of free dom.” 
And so he pled for English backing to the North. 24 

Though eager that the Southern armies should be eon- 
quered, Olmsted did not omit to try, with true eloquence, to 
convince secessionists that “the form of society, to fortify 
which is the ostensible purpose of the war into which they 
have been plunged, is not worthy fighting for. . . ” As 
against Governor Hammond’s defiance of “ Cotton is King! ” 
Olmsted declared his own observation of the real condition 
of the people of the slave States gave him “ an impression 
that the cotton monopoly in some way did thean more harm 
than good. . . ” The effect of the cotton regime upon the 
whites was “infinitely more deplorable ” than the results to 
the slaves. There were fewer than 3000 considerable slave¬ 
hol ders in the South; while wealth produced was thus con- 
centrated in the hands of a few men, certain amenities would 
be brought to these, but the substantial means of civüized 
comfort would be lacking in the district, not least “that 
subtle force and discipline which comes of the myriad rela- 
tions with and duties to a well-constituted community which 
every member of it is daily exercising.” Advantages un- 
known to the South grew out of “ employments in which the 
people of the community are associated, or which they con- 
stantlv give to and receive from one another, with profit.” 


J4 Cotton Kingdom, p. 2 ff. 
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Then he got down to bed rock in a truth which, had the 
South listened to its emphasis by certain of its own prophets, 
might have averted much: “ One of the grand errors, out of 
which this rebellion has grown, came from supposing that 
whatever nourishes wealth and gives power to an ordinary 
cfvilized community, must com man d as much for a slave- 
holding community. ,, The power of a nation, however, was 
dependent not merely upon the value of its surplus of pro- 
duction, but upon the distribution and use of this surplus. 
A traveler retuming after twenty years to any other part of 
the country would note improveanent in the means of pro- 
duction and the comforts of the people, but the passage of a 
like period in the South showed only continuing shabbines6. 
The eotton demand had placed a high cost on all sorts of 
Service. “What the South will have to pay for the Service 
of true statesmanship, the world has now to see.” 28 
And the conclusion of the matter was: “ The first thing 
neeessary to the prosperity of the South is, to make possible 
to its citizens the comforts of civilized life.” 26 

Olmsted possessed an order-loving soul; attention to detail 
was a passion with him. He was as profoundly unoom- 
fortable as Charles Lamb’s Mrs. Battle in the presence of 
disarray and negligence. Neatly stitched patches evoked his 
admiration—it was only careless shabbiness that disturbed 
him. He was aware that his first book on the South was 
“too fault-finding,” so he warned, “ at the outset, let the 
reader understand that he is invited to travel in Company 
with an honest growler.” He treated the absence of petty 
economies in the slave States seriously, because they were 
really but Symptoms of a radical disease; he declared the 
observer might be a sneak who did not find frequent ooca- 
sion to growl “ among the notoriously careless, make-shift, 
impersistent people of the South.” 27 His practice was ren- 
dered the more proper by the fact that he was not only penny 
wise, but pound wise also. 

16 Ibid., p. 4 ff. 

‘•Back Country, p. 376; cf. ibid., pp. 481-482. 

* 7 Seaboard Slave States, preface, p. ix. 
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He must bave taken delight in quoting Captain John 
Smith's plea to his oolon/s treasurer in London that the 
next men sent out be thirty tradeamen and “ Diggers Up of 
Trees’ Koots ” rather than a thousand mere genüemem 28 In 
his hotel at Washington, at the very start of his first trip, 
he quarrelled about the minimum of towelling, the ragged 
quarter-ply carpet; he would have liked a curtain to the 
window and clean panes behind it, set in a sash that did not 
rattle. He would have preferred that less of his bill went 
to pay for game for the dinner and mirrors and mahogany 
for the public parlors, and more to mend ihe latch of his 
door, the chair in which he sat, and to remove ashee and 
tobacco juice from around the grate . 29 

In the Southern highlands, despite snow and freezing 
weather during winter, he never saw any eort of shelter pro- 
vided for neat cattle; feeding was irregulär or neglected 
altogether, so that many starved and froze to death. “ The 
cattle are of course small, coarse, and ‘ raw- boned . 5 ” 30 

The establishments of Americans in Texas oontrasted sadly, 
to Olmsted’s eyes, with the tidiness of the German Bettlers 5 
dwellings. An unusually fine hotel building had glass Win¬ 
dows in the principal room, but several panes were broken, 
“ and the outside door could not be closed from without; 
and when closed, was generally prized open with a pocket- 
knife by those who wished to go out.” 31 The first German 


* s Ibid., p. 218. 

*• Ibid., p. 3. He traveled from Richmond to Petersburg with his 
watch in his hand, and remarked the lateness of the start, the slow- 
ness of the train, the number of times the brakes were applied for 
cattle on the track. When he had alighted, he saw “ a negro oiling 
all the trucks of the train; as he proceeded from one to the other, 
he did not give himself the trouble to elevate the outlet of his oiler, 
so that a stream of oil, coating probably a dollar and a half a 
gallon, was poured out upon the ground the whole length of the 
train” (ibid., pp. 53-54; contrast, however, ibid., p. 546). 

30 Back Count ry, p. 222. He passed many careasses of cattle after 
a cold storm on the Texas prairiee. “ A little care to provide shelter 
and fodder for these rare occasions would prevent this great suffer- 
ing and loss; but in not one instance did we see any such fore- 
thought ” (Texas Journey, p. 235). 

31 Texas Journey, p. 103. He made certainly a soore of refer- 
ences to absence of latches and doors that hung loose on their hinges. 
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settlers encountered in Texas, he knew at once. Their sim¬ 
ple habitations showed “ many little conveniences about them, 
and a care to secure comfort in small ways . . . that was 
very agreeable to notice/" The “more clean and complete 
tillage ” of their allotments “ contrasted favorablv with the 
patches of com-stubble, overgrown with crab-grass, which 
are nsually the only gardens to be seen adjoining the cabin^ 
of the poor whites and slaves/" 32 

The town of Neu-Braunfels called forth as near a rhapsody 
as a calm man was capable of. The wide street, lined with 
neatly-painted cottages and swnng full of mechanics" signs, 
was a picture of painstaking, cheerful industry. He stopped 
for lunch at one of the inns: “ I never in my life, except, 
perbaps, in awakening from a dream, met with such a sudden 
and complete transfer of associations/" 33 There were set 
before them soup, two courses of meat, neither of them pork 
and neither of them fried, vegetables, salad, fruit, “coffee 
with milk, wheat bread from the loaf, and beautiful and 
sweet butter. . . /" The secret of this last he supposed to 
be cleanliness, “ beginning far back of where cleanliness 
usually begins at the South, and careful and thorough 
working .” 84 In the street, near a school house, full of 
children, too, he found a tarne doe, with a band on its neck 


In the large house of a Texas planter, only thirty out of eighty 
window-p&nes remained unbroken. “Not a door in the house had 
been ever fumished with a lateh or even a string; when they were 
closed, it was necessary to dato or to ask someone inside to push 
open ” (ibid., p. 116; cf. ibid., p. 189). Phillips explains that the 
const&nt leaying of doors ajar was a distinctive custom due to 
warmth of the climate (American Negro Slavery, p. 313). 

a * Olmsted, ibid., p. 140. He valued the socially slighted placke of 
New Orleans, who regarded her eonsort’s comfort, above the eS useless 
woman who rides in a carriage and sends cards from it, her husb&nd 
. . . affording her such show” (Seaboard Slave States, p. 599). 

ss u Instead of loose boarded or hewn log walls. with crevicea 
stuffed with rags or daubed with mortar, which we have been accus - 
tomed to see during the last month, on staving in a door, where we 
have found any to open . . . we were—in short, we were in Ger- 
many” (Texas Journey, pp. 142-143). 

84 Ibid., p. 144. A friend told him of staying a fortnight at the 
house of an American owning five hundred cows, without tasting 
milk or butter, both of which the family liked, but which it was 
too much trouble to procure (ibid., p. 187). 
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to distinguish it from the wild deer, and so tarne that it licked 
his hand. This could have happened in no other Texan 
town. 35 

Arthur Toung might have wiitten Olmsted’s sentences of 
commendation of a progressive Maryland farm: “The two 
most interesting points of husbandry, to me, were the large 
and profitable use of guano and bones, and the great extent 
of tumip eulture.” 36 And so of improveanents in manage¬ 
ment of land commenced after the war of 1812; tobacco was 
given up or cultivated only in its proper tum of a rotation, 
clover resuscitated exhausted fields, ambulatory pens saved 
the labor of hauling fodder and manure great rHstannp.«^ and 
stock was fed a longer period of the year than formerly. 37 

Almost universally he found Southern agriculture, at the 
period of his visit, far different. Harvesters idled away sunny 
hours, 38 masters did not correct overseers who allowed slaves 
to tread mud into picked cotton, 3 * turpentine-gatherers put 
over-deep excoriations in the tree-trunks and allowed trash to 
collect in the “ boxes ” that caught the sap. 40 Sometimes, 
however, his fault-finding reflected badly upon himself. He 
described fruit trees poorly planted at a frontier farmstead, 
and laughed at the illiterate circular which the peddler who 
eold thean had left. 41 At this time, because of his absence, 
his own orchard was going to ruin. He knew that slave 
labor was too expensive to be directed to details, 42 but the 
effect of carelessness on the economic morale of the South 
was none the better for that. 

In each department of his double character of observer and 
traveler, Olmsted’s spirit was equally lively. While he never 
feit the foolish urge simply to move on, and never quitted a 
scene, if it could be prevented, until he understood it, he took 


** Ibid., p. 146. In the civilization-loving German settlers a Con¬ 
necticut Yankee found men after his own heart. 

*• Seaboard Slave States, p. 8. 

* 7 Ibid., p. 277. 

*» Back Countrv, p. 230. 

” Ibid., p. 348; cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 244-245. 

“Ibid., pp. 339-341. 

41 Back Cbuntry, pp. 147-150. 

** Seaboard Slave States, pp. 281-282. 
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keen delight in novel adventures. Indeed, his education, 
informal as to any knowledge derived from books, was gained 
principally from joumeys seriously undertaken. All bis life 

_whether as a small boy along the sbores of Long Island 

Sound, as a well-grown youth before the mast of a far- 
voyaging bark, at thirty in Europe and the South, in middle 
life in California and later in every direction on both sides 
the Atlantic—he was posting off to see some new thing. He 
had a Wanderlust, and even enjoyed, undoubtedly, the dis- 
comforts of travel of which he complained. However fair 
were his judgments of conditions he met, his narrative of 
his wayfarings was far from impersonal. A Southemer who 
had been reading Olmsted’s letters to the Times would have 
known, had he come to his house at nightfall without other 
introduction, just how to entertain him in conversation and 
physical comforts. He was seldom fatigued, and almost 
never homesick. The call of the open road had him in a 
spell as long as he lived. 

Each of his first two Southern trips had an ostensible 
purpose besides the ehronicling of experiences. That in the 
Seaboard Slave States was pursued as far as Virginia, at any 
rate, so that he might examine farms with a view to selecting 
one for his brother; 43 the Texas joumey was intended to 
embrace “a year in the saddle” for the benefit of the brother’s 
health. 44 Fred’s joumey through the Back Country, on 
horseback, might have been avoided had he been thinking 
simply of getting home. Captain Hall said a traveler might 
be so tired, hungry and dispirited as to be “ entirely out of 
conceit ” with his joumey. “ At euch times all things are 
seen through a bilious medium of languid indifference, the 
most fatal of all to energetic observation and research, and 
. . . still more fatal to lively description.” 45 Olmsted was 


4S Ibid., p. 174; Back Oountry, preface, p. vi. 

14 Texas Journey, p. 70. The Olmsteds were in Texas before it 
was split up into five States under the Joint Resolution of Annexa- 
tion. The rigors of “ two thousand miles of aetive exposure ” undid 
for John’s health what fresh air and stimulating travel accom- 
plished (ibid., p. 380). 

45 Travels, vol. iii, pp. 306-307. 
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not afflicted with this limitation; he got along on very littie 
sleep and his eyes were as seeing as they were wide open. 

From New England middle-class life, a yo nng man sttong 
and aecustomed to roughing it, and not so far from hoxne 
either, Olmsted qnarrelled with inconveniences he met with 
in the South, whereas Harnet Martineau, from cultivaied 
England, a deaf old maid, and sick at that, took cheerfully 
the raw experiences she underwent on a stränge continent. 48 
But it must be remembered that Olmsted’s pretence of great 
ooncem for his own comfort was one of his very few affec- 
tations. He had an advantage over other travelers in the 
South in that, except for one trip with John, he was without 
a party accompanying him. 47 He had the constant com- 
panionship of tact, which, in the then state of populär feel- 
ing upon controversial issues in the Southern States, was an 
important protection to traveleTs. 48 Howerer much he dis- 
liked doing so, he was careful, in general, to keep his frank- 
est reflections to himself. 

Olmsted’s cumbersome equipment for his horseback expedi- 
tions was oomplete in everything from gunpowder to ginger- 
bread, from quinine to diamond editions of the poets, 4 ® and 
he foretold the coming of sleeping, dressing and dining rooms 
on the trains, so that it would be possible for one to go from 
New York to New Orleans by rail without stopping. 50 Just 
oceasionallv he seems to have been backward about asking 
questions, 81 and while he was gifted at discovering meaning 
in commonplaces, some things universally oonsidered typical 
or striking he did not trouble to encounter. Thus in four- 
teen months in the South, he did not happen to witness a 
sale of slaves or of anything eise put up at auction. 8 * * *• 

Same of his more amused vitupeTation was visited upon the 
roads, spoken of in another place. He had been induced to 

*• Society in America, vol. i, pp. 155-156, 187. 

* T Hall went with two adult« and a child, Miss Martineau witi 
several friend« and a child of their«. 

*• Cf. Cairnes, Slave Power, 14S. 

•* Cf. Texas Journey, pp. 53, 86. 252. 

** Seaboard Slave State«, pp. 317-318. 

•' Ihid.. p. 134. 

'* Ibid.. p 31; cf. Martineau. vol. l. p. 203. 
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go through northem Mississippi by an article in DeBow’s 
Review, wbieh described the country as having been built up 
in fifteen years from an Indian wilderness to wealth, enter- 
prise and comfort. Olmsted’s comment on this description 
is oontained in an aceount of how the coach toiled among 
cabins in the pine woods. “ The whole art of driving was 
directed to the discovery of a passage for the coach among 
the trees and through the fields . . . the road itself being 
impassable. Oocasionally, when the coachinan, during the 
night, found it necessary, owing to the thickness of the forest 
on each side, to take to the road, he would first . . . make a 
survey with bi s lantem, sounding the ruts of the cotton- 
wagons, and finally marking out a channel by guiding-stakes 
which he cut from the underwood with a hatchet. . . . If 
after diligent sounding, he found no passage sufficiently 
shallow, he would someitimes spend half an hour in preparing 
one, bringing rails from the nearest fence. . . .” 53 Though 
Olmsted did not need to have his notes edited by an ailing 
physician to render the account of his entertainment fussy,® 4 
the persistence of the outcry in the Texas Joumey against 
“the black decoction of the South called coffee,” fried fat 
bacon and com pone is attributable mostly, perhaps, to John’s 
disgruntiement.® 6 While the directions of his expeditions 
took Olmsted oftener to private houses than to hotels, he 
found enough to object to in the hostelries. He was glad 
that he had lived to see an agitation for reform of the 
American hotel System, and hoped there might be founded a 
“ Society for the Revival of Yillage Inns.” 59 

** Back Country, p. 136. Miss Martineau rose blithely superior 
to the discomforts of the roads, hopping from one dry perch to 
another ahead of the coach, or keeping the whole Company in huraor 
through long, rough miles by accounts of British politics (cf. Society 
in America, vol. i, pp. 239, 269; cf. Olmsted, ibid., p. 12S). 

64 Seaboard Slave States, p. 121. 

58 Texas Journey, pp. 15, 61, 84, 112, 384. 

88 Back Country, p. 128; a typical experience was that at Norfolk 
(cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 133-134), which was precisely re- 
peated by Russell some years later (Diary, vol. i, p. 125). Miss 
Martineau, instead of dwelling upon the ’remissness of the slaves 
and the neglect of the housekeeper of a hotel where the supper was 
singularly poor, singled out the brüliancy of a completely atoning 
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Other travelers in the South were courted in a wav that 
Olmsted was not. Hall, in 1821, had a repntation and was 
evidently personally most engaging; Miss Martineau a few 
veais later came as a distinguished visitor and was lucky 
enough to find slavery stül an open question in Southern 
discussion; Neheim ah Adams was ready to report every ex- 
tenuating feature of the South’s institution; Russell at the 
outbreak of the war advised a British public which South- 
emers were eager to influence in their favor. Olmsted, in 
contrast, was a plain New Engländer, traveling thriftily, 
without Southern connection or recommendation; given to 
fundamental inquiry as to everyday liie rather than to ac- 
ceptance of what was shown him as entertaining to a visitor. 
He would have profited by being a guest in more cultivated 
Southern homes, but, besides the reasons just mentioned, this 
was made impossible by his wishing to explore frontier 
regions. 57 

Olmsted had, however, some introductions besides a general 
letter of credenee frorn the govemor of New York. On leav- 
ing Mississippi to retum to Vir ginia by an unplanned route, 
and not having provided him seif with letters for such a trip, 
he showed, when he sought to cash a draft, the signatures of 
distinguished men north and south.* 8 Critics charged him 


breakfast, which included tea, coffee, corn bread, buns, buckwheat 
cakes, broiled chicken, bacon, eggs, rice, hominy, fish (fresh and 
pickled), and beef steak! (Society in America, vol. i, pp. 219-220). 

57 Letters of introduction brought “ troops of friends ” to the 
Halls, “ who . . . were anxious to make our stay agreeable and 
profitable 9 (Travels, vol. iii, pp. 375-376), At Columbia Hall 
dined in mid-afternoon with the Governor, u where a most intelli¬ 
gent party being assembled, opportunities were afforded me, in the 
most agreeable way, too, of gaining as much local information as 
I could desire ” (ibid., p. 135). Cf. as to Richmond, ibid., p. 79. 
Russell left Savannah with regret, for he “ had been serenaded and 
invited out in all directions, asked to visit plantations and big 
trees, to make excursions to famous or beautiful Spots. . . . M 
(Diary, vol. i, p. 230). Olmsted had wandered about Savannah by 
himself. Before Russell left Montgomery he “had a little farewell 
lev£e. . . ” (ibid., p. 264), and in New Orleans he was made an 
honorarv member of a fashionable club (ibid., p. 343). At Charles¬ 
ton he was feted (ibid., p. 216) ; Olmsted avoided this city, because 
its characteristics were well known from the visits of many 
Northerners. 

58 Back Country, pp. 425, 426. 
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with neglecting the more elegant and gracious featnres of life 
in the South, but if he did so, it was hardly his fault. Sev- 
eral of the homes in which he was cordially entertained were 
those of Northern men resident in the South, 69 and in other 
eases an invitation or useful Information came through the 
scraping of chance acquaintance in a hotel or on the road. 60 
To these homes, as agreeable as any in the South, 61 he did 
full justice. 

When one eonsiders the rebuffs he met in other instances, 
it is surprising that he retained so favorable a notion of 
Southern hospitality as he did. On his second trip he was 
on the road for six months, during which time he did not 
come to public houses oftener than once a week. He said he 
was usually taten at first for a Southemer. “ Only twice, 
in a joumey of four thousand miles, made independently of 
public conveyances, did I receive a nightfs lodging or a re- 
past from a native southemer, without having the exact price 
in money which I was expected to pay for it stated to 
me. * ♦ 62 Generally he reported being very uncomfortable 

60 He always sought out such where he eould. Cf. Seaboard Slave 
States, p. 420. 

00 Cf. Texas Journey, pp. 46, 70, 135, 294. 

81 Cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 195, 410. He appreciated the 
advantages in a cultured dass, but they feil into an accurate econo- 
mist’s perspective: “ One could beat up recruits for a dinner-party, 
or a ball-room, in Charleston, as well . . . as anywhere eise in 
America—better than anywhere at the North. And the qualifica- 
tions for this purpose are certainly most desirable ones, and . . . 
add more than profundity of judgment in metaphysics, or skill in 
bargaining, to the wealth of a community. It may be a question, 
nevertheless, if they are not sometimes acquired at too great an 
expense—a question of social economy ” (ibid., p. 501). He asserted, 
harking back to boyhood eulogies, that artisans had a higher calling 
than clerks, that "it is . . . easier for a great mind to direct itself 
to great things, in hammering leather, than in engrossing pleas and 
filing declarations.” Industrious farmers were the happiest members 
of any community (ibid., p. 713 ff.). 

82 Back Oountry, 407. “ Hospitality to travelers is so entirely a 
matter of business with the common planters ” (ibid., 176). Hall 
said it was to be expected that the charges should vary inversely as 
the quality of the entertainment, and that those going to out-of-the- 
way districts where living was hard must be ready to pay for their 
curiosity (Travels, iii, 272). Miss Martineau said she met with 
bad treatment at only one place (Society in America, i, 258); the 
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despite the fee. 6S Planters were frequentiy absent from their 
great houses, and had instructed overseers not to take in 
strangers. Olmsted came to distrust the chances of enter- 
tamment on big plantations. 84 In any event, he is to be de- 
fended from the Charge of biting the hand that fed him, for 
he said: “ There are numerous homes in the South the mem- 
ory of which I cherish tenderly. There are numbers of men 
in the South for whom I have a warm admiration. 
There are others for whom I have a quite different feeling. 
Of a single individual of neither dass have I spoken in these 
. . . volumes . . . by his true name, or in such a manner 
that he could be recognized, or his home pointed out by any 
one who had not been previously familiär vrith it. . . ” #s 

Olmsted’s method of reporting was objective; his reasoning 
was inductive. He did not speculate, but preferred to see. 
He was often eamest, but never excited. Eandness to the 
slave States could not be opposed to thorough, honest inves- 
tigation of their condition and its causes. “ Very littie 
candid, truthful, and unprejudiced public discussion has yet 
been had on the vexed subject of Slavery.” Perhaps the 
moderate participants had done most harm of all, since their 
attempt to suppress agitation had “ given every advantage to 
the unterrified partisans on both sides. . . .” Northemers 
had too littie information of the South that did not come 
through narratives of fugitive slaves, or the accounts of 
merchants looking mainly after their own business, the 
wealthy enjoying hospitalities, or “ invalids sauntering 
through the winter in sunny places.” Southern literature 
was mainly imaginative or controversiaL " Of the masses of 
the South, black and white, it is more difficdlt for one to 
obtain information, than of those of any country in Europe. 
I saw much more of what I had not anticipated and much 

TTalla reported “ hospitality was a thing we were sure to meet with 
in every corner—no matter how remote ” (Travels, iii, 116). 

« Cf- Back Country, p. 241. 

“ rbid., pp. 25-26, 46, 233-234. Hall, in going through the Coastal 
district, was enjoined by Charleston friends to oonsider every man- 
sion he came to open to him if he wished to stop (Travels, vol. 
iii, p. 177;; cf. pp. 201-202). 

•• Back Country, pp. 399-400. 
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less of what I had, in the Slave States, than ... in any 
other countiy I ever visited/’ 68 

Olmsted was perfectly able to form and give eonelusions, 
but these were based upon patient observation of facts. 67 He 
was fond of enumerating facts through many pages as though 
he had no other objeet, and then adding an interpreting sen- 
tence. Thus: “I have described, perhaps with tedious pro- 
lixity, what adventures befell me, and what scenes I passed 
through in my first day's random riding, for the purpose of 
giving an idea of the uneultivated and unimproved—rather, 
sadly worn and misused—condition of . . . a very large part 


*• Seaboard Slave States, p. 176 ff.; cf. Back Country, pp. 103-104. 
James Russell Lowell wrote in 1860: “The man who gives U9 a 
really new fact deserves to be classed with him who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, for it contains the 
germinal principle of knowledge. We owe a large debt in this kind 
to Mr. Olmsted. He teils us much of what he saw, little of what 
he thought. He has good eyes, and that something behind them 
that makes a good observer ” (In a review of the Back Country, 
Atlantic Monthly, vol. vi, p. 636). Hammond remarked that the 
discourses of abolitdonists were all tirades, “ turning on the epithets 
‘ tyrants/ ‘ thieves/ ‘ murderers/ ‘ violators of the laws of nature, 
God and man.’ . . . We retort, that they are ‘ incendiaries 7 and 
‘assassins.’ Delightful argument! Sweet, potent ‘moral suasion! 9 
What slave has it freed—what proselyte can it ever make?” (Let* 
ters on Slavery, pp. 140-141). Garrison, speaking of incredulity as 
to barbarities of slavery, said anyone should know that whips, chains, 
thumbscrews and bloodhounds must necessarily be concomitants of 
a System of bondage (Life of Frederick Douglass, preface, p. x.). 
Olmsted went South to obviate resort to such a priori supposition. 
Wendell Phillips declared the soil of the Pilgrims should proclaim 
itself an asylum for the oppressed “ so loudly, that the tones shall 
reach every hut in the Carolinas, and make the broken-hearted 
bondman leap up at the thought of old Massachusetts ” (ibid., p. xv) . 
As a matter of fact, most bondmen were not broken-hearted and 
knew and cared little enough of rnnning away. Olmsted did not 
fall into the catalogue of the Edinburgh Revier', which wondered 
how “one or two sleek clerical tutors, with here and there a tedium- 
stricken esquire, or speculative half-pay captain ” should give views 
of a people. Such men, from their four-wheeled vehicles, depicted 
their own optical delusions, and each repeating what the other 
alleged, “ dunce the thousandth writes . . . like dunce the first ” 
(Quoted by Martineau, Society in America, Introduction, p. i). 
Adams, who saw principally slaves in cities, exemplified these mi 9 - 
takes (cf. Southside View, p. 177). Olmsted took great pains to 
investigate the life of the negro on large plantations, on small farms 
and in towns too (cf. Back Country, p. 158). 

• T Cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 164-304; Back Country, p. 191 ff. 
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. . . of . . . Eastem Virginia, and of the isolated, lonely, 
and dissoeiable aspect of the dwelling places of a large part 
of the people.” 68 He was wedded to the plan of fumishing 
the reader his own means of judgment: . a study of the 

condition of the people must be an extended and tedious one, 
nor can facts or phenomena in sufficient number to onnhlo 
the reader to form an estimate for himself . . . be given 
otherwise than in a long and circumstantial narrative.” 69 
Olmsted kept careful notebooks; the abundant detail of his 
finished work shows how accurately and fully he kept these 
posted up. Sometimes he drew little sketches of scenes to be 
impressed on his memory. 70 It is a great pity, for the eco¬ 
nomic historian of the South, that these were lost, probably 
in the fire at Staten Island. He used newspapers judiciously, 
and read some from the South as late as a year following his 
Texas journey. 71 He checked up on his own conclusions by 
intelligent, though not very wide, reading of historical 
works. 72 The admirer of Olmsted cannot agree with Mr. 
Phillips’ evident feeling that he had a bent toward seeing 
mainly the unfavorable aspects of Southern life. 7S The per¬ 
sonal equation with him, though it often entered usefully, did 
not operate to suppress or twist anything that came under his 
view. If there was deliberate choice anywhere, it lay in his 
determination to see the general rather than the special, the 
commonplace rather than the spectacular. 74 


•» Seaboard Slave States, p. 87; cf. Carey, Slave Trade, p. 96 ff., 
for a similar procedure. Once or twice, at the commencement of 
his Seaboard trip, he jumped at conclusions; cf. ibid., p. 50. 

•» Back Country, p. 292. He supplied hie readers with his rm- 
pressions as he received them, and the only ad van tage the writer 
possessed was “ in the strength which the redteration of day after 
day gives over that of page after page” (Texas Journey, pp. 


378; Sea- 


1 9 7-1°S). 

See Back Oountry, pp. 151. 232; Texas Journey, p. 
board Slave States, p. 424; cf. ibid., p. 676. 

71 Texas Journey, p. 158. 

77 Cf. ibid., appendix. 

77 Cf. American Negro Slavery, p. 248. ,. 

7 ‘ Cf Texas Journey, pp. 127-128. As m England earlier, he was 
“ attentivelv regarding the common life of the common P?°P}® 
(Back Country p 466). Beturning from Texas, he made his way 
S^rd frS’NaSez toward Sscaloosa: “The more common 
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Bussell described, with the use of the “ pathetic faUacy ” 
and considerable skül, the cemetery of Bonaventure, at 
Savaxmah. 75 On turning to Olmsted, one finds his method 
in contrast: “While riding, aimlessly, in the suburbs . . . 
on returning from a visit to the beautiful rural cemetery of 
the wealthy whites, ... I came upon a square field, in the 
midst of an open pine wood, partiaUy inclosed with a dilapi- 
dated wooden paling. It proved to be a graveyard for the 
negroes of the town. Dismounting ... I walked in, and 
found much, in the monuments, to interest me.” And he 
transcribed illiterate inscriptions from the makeshift tomb- 
stones. 76 

If Olmsted did not have the unrivaUed facilities of Obser¬ 
vation listed by Miss Martineau as her entitlement to atten¬ 
tion, he possessed one which she as frankly missed. He was 
not deaf; his keen ears were rather prieked to every bit of 
chanoe conversätion about him that could throw a light upon 
the real aspect of affairs. 77 The recounting of these was 
without connection, and yet he contrived a subtle fidelity to 
the total atmosphere that lent verisimilitude. 78 His report 
was verbatim, hers was reasoned; his was a photograph, hers 
a wrought statue. Olmsted was a sort of economic George 
Borrow, never too busy to leam by idling, and finding nothing 
too trifling for the attention of an alert mind. Oocasionally, 
too, there occur whimsical musings that remind one of the 
Bomany-like tinker of Englands byways. 79 


sort of plantations and the common middle-class Dlanter, hardly 
be seen by a touriet in any other wav than that I now pursued, 
traveling in the inferior, away from the rivers and the ordinary 
lines of communication, and independently of public conveyances. 
. . .” The people of such a region were little written of, and yet 
they constituted nine-tenths, he thought, of “ the planters ” (ibid., 
p. 158). 

75 Diary, vol. i, p. 20 ff. 

74 Seaboard Slave States, pp. 406-407. Russell, because certain 
opportunities offered him involved personal inconveniences, refu 9 ed 
them; it is certain Olmsted would have accepted them (cf Diarv 
vol. i, pp. 263-264). 

77 Martineau, Society in America, introduction, p. viii ff. 

78 Cf. Seaboard Siave States, pp. 308-309, 317; Texas Journey, p. 
21; Back Country, p. 38. J F 

7 »Cf. Seaboard Slave States, p. 2. He would copy into his notes 
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He was as particular in his scrutiny of agriculture aa 
Arthur Young. Thus walking between Baleigh and Fayette- 
ville, he stopped frequently when he came to cultivated land 
to examine the soil and the appearance of the stubble of 
the maize. ...” In three fields he “made five measure- 
ments at random, of fifty feet eaeh, and found the stalks had 
stood, on an average, five feet by two feet one ineh apart, and 
that, generally, they were not over an inch in diameter at 
the butt” In one field he found “ a most absurd little 
plough, with a share not more than six inches in depth, and 
eight in length on the sole. . . . It was drawn by one mule, 
and its work among the stumps could only be called 
scratching.” 80 

The method of Olmsted’s Southern books frequently re- 
calls his boyhood letters. In deseribing the problems of dis- 
covering a way across the great coast prairie of Texas, he 
spoke of it as a sea, and feil into nautical terms reminiscent 
of his voyage in the Ronaldson* 1 Or, with no apparent pur- 
pose, he would insert dialogue in the same manner of years 
before when he wrote to schoolfellows. 82 He delighted still 
in the half-serious extravaganzas which marked a fertile mind 
amusing itself. 83 

He was never too discomforted or dispirited to pursue his 
inquiries. Thus one night in Mississippi, tired and wet after 
a long ride, he found unwillingly-granted shelter in the fifth 
house at which he applied. It was the home of an overseer, 
whose wife feit herseif troubled in giving the travder some 
poor cold viands. Before Olmsted had finished his supper, 
however, the vornan was apologizing for not having made 


a characteristic sign, or a hotel menu (ibid., pp. 580, 608-610; Back 

so Seaboard Slave States, pp. 320-321; cf. ibid., p. 40 ff.; Back 
Countrv, p. 119; Texas Journey, pp. 138, 367 ff. 

81 Texas Journey, p. 245 ff. In recounting a sea yani the lan- 
guage of his letters from aboard ship came back with a rush 

(Seaboard Slave States, p. 143). . . . 

88 See ibid., pp. 313-314. He was often happier and more apt in 
his quotationa of negroes than of their white masters (cf. ibid., pp- 
206-207). 

88 Cf. ibid., pp. 312-313. 
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coffee, and the man, grown communicative upon ootton cul- 
ture, slave and cattle maladies, and the proper keeping of 
sweet potatoes, declared he would he very thankful for his 
visitor’s Company next day in a Tide over the plantation.® 4 
Topics upon which others dwelt at harTowing length Olmsted 
discussed briefly and dismissed with fair but condusive judg- 
ment. He described one instance that came under his own 
eyes of cruel oorporal punishment of a slave, said he was 
“ eure that on the large plantations it was necessary to treat 
the slaves with great severity,” and almost let the matter 
alone with these references. 85 

Not only was Olmsted skilful in his gathering of material. 
He was talented in his presentation of it. His style is rarely 
dull, and never abstruse. Besides the importance of his 
findings and his views, he possessed no mean ability in the 
writing of English as such. Lively, clear and forceful, he 
had a ready gift of simile and metaphor that displayed a 
nimble and penetTating intelligence. From no pen came a 
better description of the Operation of slavery than the fol- 
lowing: “It is the old, fettered, barbarian labor-system, in 
connection with which they have been brought up, against 
which all their enterprise must struggle, and with the chains 
of which all their ambition must be bound. This conviction 
. . . is forced upon one more strongly than it is possible to 
make you comprehend by a mere statement of isolated facta. 
You could as well convey an idea of the effect of mist on a 
landscape, by enumerating the number of particles of vapor 
that obscure it.” 84 

Houdon’s statue of Washington gave bim the impression 
of “ A self-reliant, brave, able soul, with deep but subdued 
sympathies, comprehending great duties, calmly and confi- 
dently prepared to perform them. There is very little like a 
king, or a clergyman, or any other Professional character- 

“ Back Country, p. 42 ff.; cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 80-81. 

"Bade Country, p. 83ff., p. 271; cf. Seaboard Slave States, p. 97, 

“ Ibid., pp. 140-141. Just occasionally he rambled and moralized 
rather prosily; cf. ibid., p. 626. 
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actor in it.” 87 His characterizations often showed his keen- 
ness in seeing thxough shams. Of the chief of a party of 
Indians with whom he rode uncomfortably in Texas: 

H anging from his ears were heavy brass rings, and aeross 
his face blazed a vermilion streak, induding the edge of the 
eyelids, whose motion had a horrid effect. The eyelashes 
and eyebrows had . . . been pulled. His face was not with- 
ont some natural dignity and force, but the predominant 
expression was wily and brutaL ... We . . . came up 
with the party again . . . every man on the verge of intoxi- 
cation, Castro himself begging for the personal loan of four 
bits, and denouncing ns with maudlin ferocity for refusing 
so slight a favor to so old a friend.” 88 

In a very few words of faithful quotation of a negro he 
gave a revealing picture of the slaves who ran away to the 
swamps. 8 ® A chapter could not have told their story better. 
When wishing to, he could, however, remain in his happiest 
mood for page after page. One of the most charming pieces 
of his writing described a ride, one bright December morn* 
ing, on a frisky colt in search of a farm to which he had 
been directed. It is in a light, sportive, entirely delightful 
vein, quite in the spirit of his old love for the country and 
of freedom to jaunt through it. "The filly was just so 
pleasantly playful, and full of well-bred life, as to create a 
joyful, healthy, sympathetic, frolicsome heedlessness in her 
rider—w alkin g rapidly, and with a sometimes irresistible in- 
clination to dance and bound; making believe that she was 
frightened at all the bumt stumps, and flashes of sunlight 
on the ice, and, every time a hog lifted himself up before 
her, starting back in the most ridiculous manner, as if she 
had never seen a hog before; bounding over the fallen trees 
as easily as a life-boat over a billow; and all the time grace- 
fully playing tricks with her feet, and her ears, and her 
tail. . . .” ®° No one who has read it can forget Olmsted’s 


» T Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

88 Texas Journey, p. 293 ff. 

89 Seaboard Slave States, p. 161. _ . „ 

90 Ibid., p. 59 ff.; cf. the description of the Southern razor-baek, 

ibid.. dd. 65-66. 
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vivid account of a coach-ride (if such agonized progress 
through intolerable roads could be called such), between 
Raleigh and Fayetteville. Arthur Young would have been 
proud to Hftim the authorship. Much of the rapid action is 
in verbatim dialect quotations—not an easy feat for a North- 
erner and new to the South at that.® 1 His torments of water 
and mud and half-drowned animal s in the flooded Neches 
bottoms read like a wretched nightmare; the paragraphs are 
filled with alarms that live, and with persistent humor too.* 2 

His writing as well as his thiuking proves that Olmsted 
was a realist. He had the self-assurance that permitted hia 
pen to remark incongruities that would have been omitted 
by one less practiced. His picture of the public park at 
Hatchez, on top of the blufi overlooking the Mississippi river, 
is a case in point: “ I laid down, and would have reposed 
my mind in the infinite vision westward, but was presently 
disturbed by a hog which came grunting near me, rooting in 
the poor turf of this wonderful garden. I Tose and walked 
its lengfch. Little more has been done than to enclose a space 
along the edge . . . and there are some rough plank benches, 
adomed with stenciled ‘ medical ’ advertisements. Some 
shrubs are planted on the crumbling face of the cliff, so near 
the top that the swine can obtain access to them. A man, 
bearded and smoking, and a wo man with bim . . . were the 
only visitors escept myself and the swine.” ® s He etched a 
Vignette of a little watering-place in the Tennessee moun- 
tains: “ It was a white, wooden building, with a long piazza 
for smokers, loungers, and flirters, and a bowling alley and 
shuffle board; with coaches and trotting wagons at the stable; 
poor women picking blackberries, poor men bringing fowls, 
school girls studiously climbing romantic rocks and otherwise 
making themselves as pretty as possible, children fighting 
their black nurses, and old gold spectacles stopping me to 

, #1 P* ^22 ff. The narrative ia rendered the more brilliant 
when it is reahzed that it must have been written under very un- 

“"Soe “* curculn8tance8 “ the Fayetteville atage houae; cf. ibid. 
p. 336, p. 311« 

Texas Journey, p. 376 ff. 

,s Baek Country, p. 38; cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 469-470. 
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enquire if I was the mail, and if I had not got a news- 
paper 94 And of Cincinnati: “ A profonnd hurry is the 
marked characteristic of the place. I fonnd it difficult to 
take any repose or calm refreshment, so magnetic is the air. 
‘ Now then, sir! ’ everything seems to say. Men smoke and 
drink like locomotives at a relay-honse. They seem to sleep 
only like tops, with brains in steady whirl ” M One wonld 
not be snrprised to find the playful exposition of the novel 
method of removing stnmps from North Carolina fighing 
grounds popping np in the pages of Borrow. 86 Perhaps 
Olmsted was glad sometimes to get away from the serious 
side of his inquiry into slavery, and to enjoy the pictnresque- 
ness of the darkies: 


A 3 we lay quiet one evening in the fog, we heard and listened 
long to the happy wordless song of the negroes gathered at firelight 
work, probably corn-husking, on some neighboring plantation. The 
sound had all the rieh and mellow ring of pure physical contentment, 
and did one good to hear it. . , . The performers seemed to love 
their own Bong, and to wait for its far-off echo. It was long before 
we discovered that this was artificial, and came in response from the 
nert plantation. No doubt. had one the tender and nbiqnitous ear 
of a fairy, he might hear, of a fine evening, this black melody, 
mingled with the whipporwills’ notes, all the way from Carolina to 
Kansas, re sonnding, as the moon went np, from river to river. 98 


At several places in his books he painted in pictures of 
beautifnl country with a feeling that foxetold his success as 
a landscape architect." But the largeness of the out-of-doors 
was no xoore congenial to his pen than the minute detail of 
a contracted interior. No Dutch masteres brosh conld have 


been more explicit than the aoeount of an overseer’s house 
in Mississipi, nor conld it have carried better the atmos- 
phere of a cabin on the Eed River. 100 On passing from 


* 4 Back Conntry, p. 251. Cf. Texas Jonrney, p. 29. Miss Mar- 
tineau described the White Snlphnr Springs, West Virginia, with 
less talent (Society in America, voL i, p. 182 ff.). 

98 Texas Jonrney, p. 8. 

•• Seaboard Slave States, p. 354. 

98 Texas Journev, pp. 34-35. _ . . ,, 

••Sec the descr'iption of the blue-grass regionofKentucky 
DD 10-11)- of a Texas prairie witb wild deer (lbid., p. 98 ; and ot 
the South Carolina low country in the winter sunshine (Seaboard 

^•^Baä^CoMt^.Vp 84 45-46; Texas Jonrney, p. 47 ff:“ Three of 
the Süd, and a white child, had followed us to the 
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Texas into Louisiana, “ The gruff Texan bidding, ‘ Sit up, 
stranger, take some fry! ’ became a matter of recollection, of 
which ‘ Monsieur, le soupe est servie/ was the smooth Sub¬ 
stitute. The good nature of the people was an incessant 
astonishment. If we inquired the way, a contented old gen- 
tleman waddled out and showed us also his wife s house-pet, 
an immense white crane, his big crop of peaches, his old fig- 
tree, thirty feet in diameter of shade, and to his wish of 
* bon voyage , added . . . a boquet of the jessamines we were 
admiring.” 101 

He chose his words with artistry. A congealed pool of 
rosin was “ firm and glair; varymg in color, and glistening 
like polished porphyry 102 In Mississippi he found hedges 
of roses bordering fine groves in which beeches and elms pre- 
dominated, and where “ the magnolias stood single out, mag- 
nificent chandeliers of fragrance.” 108 Just as in the lesser 
matter of literary composition of his books he took pains not 
to allow a desire for vividness to destroy proportion, so in 
the larger affair of presenting his mental reactions he did 
not permit his thesis to exclude Teflections which were partial 
denials of it. Olmsted had every disposition to be fair—to 
teil not only the truth, but the whole truth. He refused to 
dogmatize. Thus he was gratified with the method of think- 


door of the cabin, three chickens had entered before us, a cat and 
kittens were asleep in the corner of the fireplace. . . . Two of the 
hounds and the black child . . . retired, and a tan-colored hound, 
very lean, and badly crippled in one leg, . . . entered and stood ask- 
ing permission with his tail to come to the fire-place. The white 
child, a frowzy girl of ten, came towards us. I turned and asked 
her name. She knitted her brows, but made no verbal reply. I 
turned my chair towards her, and asked her to come to me. She 
hung her head for an instant, then turned, ran to the hound and 
struck him a hard blow in the chops. The hound quailed. She 
struck him again, and he turned half around, then she began with 
her feet, and kicked him out, taking herseif after him ” (Cf. ibid.. 
pp. 151-152, 160). 

101 Ibid., p. 394. Local habit possessed his descriptions; 9 ee the 
passage on the rawness of Smithland, at the mouth of the Cumber- 
land (ibid., p. 26), and that on the little Mexican town of Piedras 
Negras with its sunny plaza and pompous alcalde, and the shabby 
formality attendant upon getting a passport (ibid., p. 319 ff.). 

10 * Seaboard Slave States, p. 345. 

10a Back Country, pp. 13-14. 
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ing of certain gentlemen of Austin, whose views upon slavery 
differed from his own. They confidently believed the Insti¬ 
tution to be a beneficial one, and put their reasons simply. 

“ They are men of real benevolence and great talent; but it 
does seem to me circumstances have given a singulär twist 
to their minds. No doubt they can see just such idiosyn- 
crasies in Northern minds .” 104 He put the case for slavery 
as it would have been explained by some of his friends in 
the Southwest with more reasonableness and force th»n was 
usually achieved by partisans. One recalls the remark of a 
brother lawyer of John Bandolph of Roanoke, that were he 
opposed by the latter in a trial, he would rather his antagon- 
ist prepared his brief than do it himself . 105 

The profits of slave labor as employed in the culture of 
cotton in certain districts of the South he admits were at 
least moderately good as compared with other investments 
of capital and enterprise at the North and in Europe. 10 * He 
did not have only condemnation for the South; he was 
anxious to cast out the mote from the eye of the North, for 
“ it is the first duty of those who think Slavery wrong to 
remove to the utmost all such excuse for it as is to be found 
in the occasional hardships and frequent debasement and 
ignorance of the laboring dass in free communities” 107 He 
was sure that a Virginia planter was attached to his slaves, 
and they to bim : “ his manner towards them was patemal— 
'fflTnilia.T and kind; and they came to him like childxen who 
have been given some task, and constantly are wanting to be 
encouraged and guided, simply and confidently .” 106 Slaves 
did not necessarily want to run away from their masters; he 
spoke of an intelligent negro who, being a sailor, might have 
taken himself off at any time in twenty years, but who de- 


104 Texas Journey, pp. 112-113. 

105 Back Country, pp. 97-98. Olmsted here treated slavery m a 
social growth; abolition must recognize that long habit might modify 
theoretic principles of human justice. He had not 

see both sides of the question, but the more stnking ability to do so. 

106 Ibid., p. 294. True, this was due to an extraordinary nchnesa 
of soil, and constituted an exception to prove his general rule. 

10T Seaboard Slave States, p. 430; cf. ibid., p. 602. 

108 Ibid.. p. 46: cf. Back Country, pp. 274-275. 
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clared: “ ‘Oh, dey ain’t no place in de worl like Oie Virginny 
for niggers, massa*. . . .” 108 He was on a plantation which 
had just changed hands, some of the slaves being puxchased 
with the land, and the rest being compelled to move on with 
the seller. He thought of the cruelty of separations implied 
in the word “ sale,” but then: “ As if to give the lie to our 
reflections, however, the rascals here appeared to be particu- 
larly jolly. . . . They were astir half the night, talking, 
joking, and singing loud and merrily 110 And a final judg- 
ment was: “ I think the slaves generally (no one denies that 
there are exceptions) have plenty to eat; probably are fed 
better than the proletarian dass of any other part of the 
world.” * * 111 

Though he was generous toward his honest opponents, 
Olmsted had subtle sarcasm for the pretensions of those he 
believed disingenuous. A Southerner saw no reason why the 
land of domestic servitude in a later day should be less pro¬ 
ductive of the great works of the mind than when Homer, 
Moses, Cicero, Horace and St. Paul “ became the instructors 
of the world.” Olmsted commented: “Note the argument. 
. . . Why, indeed? Why is there no Feejee Hiad? Are not 
the Feejees heathen, as Homer was ? ” 112 Virginians thought 
it was by some shrewd Yankee trickery that govemment mail 
steamers were sent to New York when that city had so much 
busmess already, and that custom-houses and mints were 
built there and not at Norfolk and Bichmond and Smithtown 
and Jones’s Cross-Roads, never guessing it was because New 
York could command commerce. “ By the bones of their 
noble fathers they will set their faces against it . . . so they 
bully their local merchants into buying in dearer markets . . . 
and their conventions resolve that the world shall come to 
Norfolk, or Eichmond, or Smithtown. . . 118 He had 

much fun over the book of Dr. Cartwright, of the University 
of Louisiana, “highly esteemed at the South for its pa- 

188 Seaboard Slave States, p. 107; cf. ibid., pp. 682-683. 

110 Texas Journey, pp. 01-02. 

111 Seaboard Slave States, p. 110 . 

llf Back Country, p. 435 . 

1,8 Seaboard Slave States, d. 139. 
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triotism,” on the diseases of negroes; cats as mach as slaves 
were liable to “ drapetomania,” or an irresistible propensity 
to run away, 114 and doubtless only imperfectiy disseminated 
knowledge of the bottom truth that physiologically the 
African was unfit for freedom was responsible for the vast 
array of defenses offered for slavery by simple men. us 

Olmsted w as, first and last, a democrat. Nor was he the 
proponent of a lower dass only. His concem for all the 
people supplied an affectionateness and comprehensiveness 
not possessed by most of those, passionately partisan, who 
engaged in the Southern controversy. His love was for real 
values, his insistence was upon total social wellbeing. His 
quotation from Humboldtfs Cosmos, on the fly-leaf of the 
Seaboard Slave States, strikes a note which sounds through 
all his pages: “ The one idea which History exhibits as 
evermore developing itself into greater distinctness, is the 
idea of humanity, the noble endeavor to throw down all bar- 
riers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views, 
and by setting aside the distinctions of Teligion, country, and 
color, to treat the whole human race as one Brotherhood....” 
He deplored Yirginia’s lapse from “ the fervency and highly 
stimulated judgment ” of the Bill of Rights; when the state 
Constitution was drawn up, “ The people, imposed upon and 
deprived of their acknowledged rights, be it observed, were, 
by chance, the weakest, most ignorant, and poorest. . . .” 116 
He spoke of Jefferson as possessing “ the prophetic mind of 
true statesmanship, such as we have had no approach to 
since. . . ** 117 Olmsted regretted the incomplete adoption 
and distortion of this patriofs educational scheme, rendering 
the University of Virginia “ a school for the rieh—for the 
sons of slave-holders almost exdusively 118 


114 Ibid., p. 191. 

115 Back Country, p. 94; cf. Ibid.. p. 438. 

11C Seaboard Slave States, p. 256. . 

117 Ibid., p. 260. There are several references to Jefferson s views, 
as also to the anti-slavery doctrines of Virginians of the colonial 
period; in his array of these there is anticipation of Helper’s fullei 
emplovment. 

118 Ibid.. p. 268. 
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A profound comment upon the writings of other social 
observers shows, by contrast, the distinction of bis own 
method: “ Men of literary tastes or clerical habits are always 
apt to overlook the working-classes, and to confine the records 
they make of their own times, in a gTeat degree, to the habits 
and fortunes of their own associates, or to those of people of 
superior rank to themselves, of whose sayings and dorngs 
their vanity, as well as their curiosity, leads them to most 
carefully infomi themselves. The dumb masses have often 
been so lost in this shadow of egotism, that, in later days, it 
has been impossible to discem the very real influence their 
character and condition has had on the fortune and fate of 
nations.” 119 Olmsted applauded revolutions which brought 
populär rights into assertion, and was glad to find a German 
cotton farmer in Texas ready to regard calmly probable de- 
preciation in the price of the staple the next year, and ex- 
pTessing “the greatest fear lest the sovereigns should not 
permit a general war to take place, with its chances for the 
peoples. There are some hearts that swim above prices. God 
bless them.” 120 

His heart went out no less to individuals seeking freedom. 
Of slaves trying to escape from Texas into Mexico he ex- 
claimed: “ Brave negro! say I. He faces all that is terrible 
to man for the chance of liberty, fTom hunger and thirst to 
every nasty form of four-footed and two-footed devil. I fear 


1X9 Ibid., pp. 214-215. “ I am convinced that the average progTess 
in happiness and wealth, which has been made by the people of each 
State, is in almost exact ratio to the degree in which the democratic 
principle has been radically carried out in their Constitution, laws, 
and customs” (ibid., p. 214). 

1,0 Texas Journey, pp. 118-119. He avowed himself “a democrat. 
not in the technical and partisan, but in the primary and essential 
sense of that term” (Seaboard Slave States, preface, p. x). He 
enjoyed his days among the Germans who came to Texas following 
the revolution of 1848, and described their toilsome, high-souled, 
cheerful lives appreciatively: “ Laboring like slaves, (I have seen 
them working side by side, in adjoining fields,) their wealth gone; 
deprived of the enjoyment of art, and . . . literature; removed from 
their friends, and their great hopeful designs so sadly prostrated, 
* their mind to them a kingdom is . . .’ ” (Ibid., pp. 191 ff.). "... I 
confess that a few days with these refugees in Texas has been wörth 
more to me than many sermons” (Ibid., p. 200). 
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I should myself suffer the last servile indignities before 
setting foot in such, a net of concentrated torture. I pity 
the man whose sympathies would not warm to a dog under 
these odds. How can they be held back from the slave who 
is driven to assert his claim to manhood? 131 But Olmsted’s 
compassion for the negroes was exceeded by his eompassion 
for the poor whites of the South. He was one of the few to 
discero and declare that upon them a tremendous wrong was 
being practiced. To him the stunted present and closed 
future of the poor whites constituted the prime reproach of 
slavery. He understood just how they had been rendeied 
ignorant of their own interests, the supporters of their ene- 
mies’ designs, the bearers of the brunt of serfdom. He 
charged influential Southerners with raising the ciy that the 
North would use its greater numerical voting strength in the 
federal govemment to abolish slavery, in spite of its sanction 
by sovereign states, for the purpose of exciting the unen- 
lightened “ masses of your own citizens to act, with blindly- 
jealous concert, in favor of measures to which, if honestly 
presented, they would be equally opposed with the intelligent 
people of the North. . . .” 132 He repeatedly declared his 
sympathies: “ I have considered the condition and prospecta 
of the white race in the South a much more important sub- 
ject, and one, at this time, much more in want of exposition 
than that of the African.” 123 

Olmsted always drew planters and overseers out to discnss 
the poor whites in their neighborhood, and regularly dis- 


1,1 Ibid., p. 327; cf. p. 328. 

Ibid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. Much can be argned from his reference 
to the Statement of a Florida jury, which shortly before had had a 
slaver captain in their hands, that the prejudice against the import- 
ing of Africans was “ ‘ a sickly sentiment of pretended philan- 
thropy ’ ” (Back Oountry, p. 370). His contemporaries did not know, 
as Olmsted did, that the qnestion was not one of negroes, but of 
whites; not of the Middle Passage, but of complete economic con- 
trivance at home. It was really a case where black is white. 

i« Back Country, p. 158. The oppression of the negroes in the 
districts where cotton was grown with greatest profit to the planters 
he found to be more lamentable than he had supposed, but slavery’s 
«effect on the white race, I still eonsider to be infinitely more 
deplorable ” (Ibid., p. 123). 
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covered irritation with them, though the Speaker had been 
onee “ a dirt-eating sand-hüler him self.” 1 ~ i His sympathy 
prompted him to deseribe the poor whites with telling vivid- 
ness. 125 The dispossessed always had Olmsted^s sympathy. 
Thus of Mexican farmers on a few acres in the San Antonio 
river country i “ These small landholders are almost certain 
to disappear before the first American settlers who approach. 
A quarrel is immediate, and the weaker is pushed off the log. 
But throughout the South the same occurs—the small whites 
are everywhere crowded upon and elbowed out before the 
large planters.” 126 He eonstantly sought the bottommost in 
any hierarchy. His interest in the field negroes as distin- 
guished from the house servants is noticed elsewhere at 


124 Ibid., pp. 449-450. Possessing almost all the economic disa- 
bilities of the blacks, the poor whites made a fetish of race pride 
and superiority, the more pathetic since the upper whites had no 
real regard for their loyalty. Despite all protests to the contrary, 
Olmsted knew that the planter and politician “ recognized them as 
a distinct . . ♦ dass, and wanted to have as little to do with them 
as he conveniently could” (See Seaboard Slave States, p. 84). The 
accuracy of his observatiou has been illustrated in all the history 
of the South since his time—no less in the neglect of the poor whites 
than in the complications attending efforts to include them and 
build social progress upon them, whether through industrial employ- 
ment, farm betterment, education, or political participation. 

125 A planter having declined to give Olmsted a night’s lodging, he 
went on and stopped at the home of some poor whites. He inquired 
into their condition and views earnestly and respectfully, and added 
appreciatively: “ It is the first instance of hesitation in charging 
for a lodging, which I have met with from a stranger at the South.” 
Their house was typical, “ all comprised in a single room, twenty- 
eight by twenty-five feet in area, and open to the roof above. There 
was a large fireplace at one end and a door at each side—no Windows 
at all. Two bedsteads, a spinning-wheel, a packing-case, which 
served as a bureau, a cupboard, made of rough hewn slabs, two or 
three deer-skin seated chairs, a Connecticut clock, and a large poster 
of Jayne’s patent medicines, constituted all the visible furniture. 

• • . ” (Back Country, p. 197 ff.; cf. ibid., p. 219; Seaboard Slave 
States, p. 350). 

120 Texas Journey, p. 272. Cf. his picture of Goliad, wantonly 
destroyed by Texans who expelled most of the Mexican population, 
°nly a remnant hanging on, poor and spiritless, with their dis- 
heartened priest as their only rallying-point (ibid., 262 ff.). Speak- 
ing of border amusement at legal protection accorded negroes in 
Mexico, he reflected that The poor yellow-faced, priest-ridden 
heathen, actually hold . . * * the ideas on this subject set forth in 
that good old joke of our fathers—the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence (Ibid., p. 325). 
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length. He found them given no greater opportunity to 
Jare theix masters’ religion than their masters* manners 
He knew Northern elergymen who believed the slaves were 
daüy instructed in Christianity. Not only did he comment 
upon the distrast of the effect of religion upon slaves which 
the exclusion of field hands confessed, but he resented the 
discrimination for itself. 127 

As these passages indicate, his democratie thought was 
founded in good part upon his emotional sympathy. He 
attended a negro inspirational meeting in a church in 
a mean neighborhood of New Orleans, and though his pur- 
pose was necessarily that of observing the frenzied 
of the barbaric procedure (he set down the ludicrous words 
of the preacher), he admitted that “ I was once surprised to 
find my own muscles all stretched, as if ready for a struggle— 
my face glowing, and my feet stamping—having been in- 
fected unconsciously . . . with instinctive bodily sympathy 
with the excitement of the crowd.” 128 His love of animal s, 
surely a mark of sympathy, which characterized his boyhood, 
frequently cropped out in his joumeys. Frederiek and John, 
at the end of the Texas Joumey, parted with the sturdy 
pony, Nack, for twenty-six dollars, with pangs of regret. 
“ A solemn promise that he should have a month’s vacation, 
and free ränge of a beautiful unfenced prairie, gave formal 
salvo to our conscience, but affection still upbraids us for the 
mercenary Separation from our faithful companion. Flesh 
and blood were never made for cash Investments. 12 * Judy, 


1.7 “. . . although family prayers were held in several of the 
fifty planters’ houses in Mississippi and Alabama, in which I passed 
a night. I never in a single instance saw a field-hand attend or join 
in the devotion of the family ” (Back Country, pp. 107-108). 

1.8 Back Country, p. 186. Nehemiah Adams, himself a clergyman 
and imrpressed with the bctter aspects of slavery, did not get from 
a negro religious meeting Olmsted’s notion of ranting emotional 
euperficialities, nor was he as much affected as Olmsted by the 

sudden power ” of the prayer (Southside View, p. 54 ff.). 

1,8 Texas Journey, p. 379. Of a chestnut mare bought at the 
outset of this trip, but not enduring 90 long as Nack, Olmsted wrote 
that ahe was a lithe, shapely thing, with a keen volatile eye, a 
fine ear, and open nostril. I found no friendship in her face, nor 
did ehe ever vield to the last, one single smile to my tender advances. 
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a stout bull terrier acquired in eastem Texas, followed tlie 
horsebackers through theix Western travels and accomplished 
the whole distance back to Kichmond. She wore her feet to 
the bone, but was given great care (including leather shoes) 
and was buried on Staten Island. 130 

Olmsted refused to the last to outlaw the South in his 
esteem. He looked upon Northemers and Southemers as all 
American citizens, and he wrote not for the North, but for 
the nation. He signed a long remonstrance to a Southemer 
with the words, “ I am, and I trust long to remain, Your 
fellow-citizen, and friend, . . 131 His dislike of unwar- 

ranted presumption to power, his democracy and sympathy 
were bound up with his hatred of all shams. Yet his prag- 
matism did not make him a materialist. Nor did his modera- 
tion and nice balance prevent his being absolute where calm 
judgment prompted. His idealism possessed him constantly, 
and the fire of his indignation could blaze up brightly. He 
contributed more than other men in stripping the slavery 
controversy of its extravagances and non-essentials. Like the 
rare brave child who, frightened in the dark, walks up to and 
touches the crouching goblin to find that it becomes only the 
family clothes-hamper, Olmsted insisted upon displaying 
realities. His easy, natural mental development equipped 
h im in this direction j he had happily escaped the involve- 
ments of academic education, the paraphemalia of speculative 
leaming. He readily cleared up equations of compound 
fractions, and found the accurate answer in whole numbers. 
His was the talent of simplicity. 

The features of Southern life, the habits, pretensions and 
convictions, Olmsted saw, were derived from or essentially 
modified by slavery. He scientifically explained this thesis 

Kestless, anxious, overdone from the start, her nerves were too large 
for her dainty musele. ...” (ibid., p. 73). 

“«Ibid., p. 94. Though a man of strong dislikes, Olmsted had 
few unreasonmg prejudices to counterbalance his catholic sympathy. 
That against Jews was one of them (cf. ibid., p. 329 ff.). J 

** 1 Journey, p. xxix. In spite of aocepted slavery, he spoke 

enthumastioaUy of Texas as a magnificent addition to « our national 
estate ” (ibid., pp. 410-41). 
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at a time wben it was only partially perceived by others. 13 * 
Cairnes, largely relymg upon Olmsted both for his point of 
view and bis basis in fact, showed that the Civü War was not 
a struggle upon a point of technieal eonstruction ” and 
had fewer psycbological incitements than was supposed in 
Great Britain. Tbis be knew despite tbe admission that the 
Nortb fougbt to preserve tbe union, not to abolish slavery. 133 

Tbe conciliatory Xebemiab Adams relied upon the Chris¬ 
ti* * 11 ^ of slavebolders to extinguish the hurtful Institution. 
“ A great amount of influence at the south is ready to assert 
its power in tbis direction as soon as the necessity of self- 
defense is taken away by the restoration of sympathy and 
kindness on our part.” 134 Olmsted was just as amrious to 
avoid bostilities and allow slavery to solve itself, but he be- 
lieved Northern eriticism not unwholesome during the long 
period tbat would be required for the toilsome exit from an 
ingrained economic mischief. Christian promptings had less 
to do with tbe matter than cotton prices. Olmsted must 
have agreed with an English merebant in the South, whom 


1S * DeTocqueville’s premise was accurate enough, but his deduc- 
tions had been too much at random. Weston, alter Olmsted, put 
the matter pointedly (Progress of Slavery, pp. 61-62). Helper, 
vociferously, and Cairnes built their whole elaborate argument upon 
tbe doctrine. Cairnes said: “The comparative anatomist, by reason- 
ing on tbose fixed relations between tbe different parts of the 
animal frame which his Science reveals to him, is able from a frag- 
ment of a tooth or bone to determine the form, dimensions, and 
habits of the creature to which it belonged; and with no leas accu- 
racy . . . may a political economist, by reasoning on the economic 
charaeter of slavery and its peculiar connexion with the soll, deduce 
its leading social and political attributes, and almost constniet, 
bv way of a priori argumenta, tbe entire System of the society of 
which it for ms the foundation (Slave Power, p. 64; cf. ibid., pp. 
33*34). On the neglect of the bearings of slavery by later econo- 
mists. see Phillips, American Xegro Slavery, p. 57; Weston, ibid., 
p. 179. 

ll * “ The war had ... its origin in slavery: nevertheless the 
proximate Lssue with which the Xorth had to deal was not slavery, 
but tbe right of secession (Slave Power, p. 20; cf. ibid., pp. 2ff., 
1819. 21, 25). By the time hostilities actually commenced, there 
were enough others’ to place responsibility upon slavery as the cause; 
cf Cairnes’ citations of Revue des Deux Mondes, 1861 (ibid., pp. 
7-8, note), and J. S. Mill, writing in 1862 (ibid., pp. 222-223). 

1,4 Söulhside View, p. 118. 
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he quoted: “ Bring cotton down to three cents a pound, and 
there would be more abolitionists in South Carolina than in 
Massachusetts. If that can be brought about, in any way . . . 
there will be an end of slavery:” 135 Though others spoke 
heatedly of war and of the progressive, righteous power at 
the North which would kill slavery, 136 Olmsted was content 
to diagnose the disease in the South, and the years since have 
justified his realization that however sudden abolition might 
be, the evil consequences of slavery would be dissipated only 
slowly and patiently. 

Yery occasionally Olmsted’s pragmatism ran over into 
paradox; there are a few impressions the accuracy of which 
one is driven to question. 137 But regularly his object is to 
find and state the truth—no more and no less. Some ex- 
amples will illustrate his method of attack. Of the American 
occupation of Texas he wrote: “Wien the history is can- 
didly re-read, the story that the whole movement was the 
development of a deliberate and treacherous plot for the con- 
quest of Texas, appears a needless exaggeration of influences 
that really played a secondary part. . . . The colonists therm, 
selves went as individuals—not as troops or emissaries—and 
with the single motive, in most cases, of making more money 


185 Seaboard Slave States, pp. 379-380. Weston, in 1857, pointed 
out that slave-purchasing planters of the Gulf in 1820 acted in con- 
cert with slave-selling regions in the extension of the institution 
into Missouri, though this meant, through multiplication of mar- 
kets, higher prices for slaves (Progress of Slavery, p. 99). He 
believed that slavery though just then politically most blatant, was 
perhaps economically nearest its doom. However, this was to come 
by circumscribing it territorially (ibid., pp. 104-105). Olmsted 
understood that the slave System of labor was capable of susta inin g 
itself a long time upon its then area, and that the signs of decay 
were organic, not functional. Maybe Harriet Martineau guessed the 
truth when she wrote in 1837: “ The institution of slavery was a 
political anomal y at the time of the Revolution. It has now be- 
come an economical one also. Nothing can prevent the generality 
of persons from seeing this, however blind a few ... on the spot 
may be to the truth ” (Society in America, vol. i, p. 348). 

188 Cf. J. Q. Adams, Address at Quincy, p. 32; Weston, Progress 
of Slavery, p. 36. 

187 Cf. the description of the dress of slaves on the streets of Rieh- 
mond (Seaboard Slave States, p. 28), and Southerners* lack of 
interest in a house aifire (ibid., p. 337). 
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and having a better time in Texas than they could have in 
the States.” 138 

He laughed at the belief that social differences between 
Northemers and Southemers were due to gentle blood in the 
latter. The majority of the fathers of Virginia “were sold 
and bought as laborers. There is no evidence that those who 
were gentle born, were less endowed with the disposition to 
gain wealth than their fellow-countrymen who settled New 
England, or the Dutch of New York. . . ” 188 It may fairly 
be said of Olmsted that he received the legend of pecoliar 
Southern nobility of spirit as a fiction: “ If the onnrAling 
luxuries which the institution of slavery secures to the 
‘ superior dass/ and by which it is supposed to be ‘ qualified 
for the higher duties of citizenship/ are, at the most, sugar, 
instead of molasses, in its coffee; butter, with its pone; cab- 
bage, with its bacon, and two sheets to its bed . . . if ‘ free- 
dom from sordid and petty cares/ and ‘ leisure for intellectual 
pursuits/ means a condition approaching in comfort that of 
the keeper of a light-ship on an outer bar, what is the exact 
value of such words as ‘ hospitality/ ‘ generosity/ and * gal- 
lantry ’ ” ? 140 

His knowledge of sailors, from having shipped before the 
mast himself, probably prompted him to puncture another 
sentimental supposition: “Will the reader consider how 
many poets and novelists, and what is of more consequenee, 
how many apparently matter-of-fact travelers speak of our 


188 Texas Journey, pp. 409-410. 

188 Seaboard Slave States, p. 182. He pictured the “ mi n ing ” of 
Virginia lands down to the early years of the nineteenth Century, 
and commented: “ The end of the rope is finally reached, and the 
worn out and used up old plantations are going a-begging for pur- 
chasers, like foundered horses, at any price which shall give bare 
freedom to the poor young cavaliers ... in the world’s open mar¬ 
ket, the exact value of grandfathers is at length ascertained 99 (ibid., 
p. 274). 

Back Country, pp. 397-398. “The patriarchal condition of 
society is, in fact, an exceedingly rüde, uncomfortable and low state 
of society, only endurable by indolent, wandering men. . . 99 (ibid., 
pp. 288-289). Such stabs at reputed 1 argesse brought the Charge 
from De Bow that Olmsted was guilty of ingratitude for courtesies re¬ 
ceived. Olmsted replied with a catalogue of futile applications for 
lodging at one planter’s house after another (see ibid., p. 399 ff.). 
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Yankee tars otherwise than as gallant, jolly and generous 
fellows, or of the red Indian otherwise than as the calm, sad, 
dignified child of nature —‘ the noble savage/ . . . But at 
our great ports . . . the sailor of sea-going ships, nine times 
out of ten . . . will teil you that he hates the sight of blue 
water, that he habitually hates his ship, hates his officers, 
hates his messmates and despises himself. And as for the 
red man . . . when found in a state of nature, what, in fact, 
is he? . . . ‘a conceited, tiresome, bloodthirsty and monoto- 
nous humbug/ ” 141 From the very first he marked the 
distinctions—in their own appearance and habits and the 
whites’ attitude toward them—between field hands and 
house slaves. 142 He witnessed a joyful scene in eastem 
Virginia of a home-coming white family welcomed by the 
immediate entourage. But Olmsted’s eyes sought Cuffey in 
his denim rather than Calley in her mistress’s discarded 
ruffles: . . I noticed the comparative indifference of the 

field-hands or common slaves, who barely touched their tat- 
tered hats and grinned, hefore lifting on to each other’s heads 
the trunks which were to be carried to the house after the 
carriage which bore the whites and upper servants all together. 
This humbler kind did not say one word to their master 
or mistress . . . nor were they spoken to at all. . . .” 143 


141 Ibid., pp. 287-288. "I will impart in confidence to the reader, 
that the tamed sort of Indians he has seen and carelessly despised 
at Saratoga and Niagara, Eastport and Montreal, are by no means 
as degenerate sons of the forest as I used to think. They are every 
bit as real, and ten times as good and decent as this noble savage 
of the plains ” (see Texas Journey, pp. 288-289). 

“* See Seahoard Slave States, pp. 18-19. 

145 Back Country, p. 286. He was “ satisfied that the advantages 
ansing to the blacks from association with their white masters were 
very trifling, scarcely appreciable indeed, for the great majority 
of the field-hands. . . . Whatever of civilization, and of the forms, 
customs and shibboleths of Christianity they were acquirin» by 
exainple . but poorly compensate the effeet of the systematic 
withdrawal from them of all the usual influences which tend to 
nounsh the moral nature and develop the intellectual faculties. . . .” 
He pertinently remarked that travelers who had received a different 
Impression of the slaves had often failed to observe the “out- 
negroes.’ “The rank-and-file plantation negroes are not to be 
readily made acquaintance with by ehance or through letters of 
mtroduction (ibid., p. 70ff.). 
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Planters were as anxious to point to slavea of signal attain- 
naents as some cotton manufacturers of the South have since 
been apt in putting forward, as typical, the exceptionaUy 
thrifty, rising operative. But Olmsted’s mind instinctively 
ran to large social averages; he observed the dull hackground 
against which the high lights stood out. He wrote of the 
field-hand as “ one who had been provided from childhood 
with food, and shelter, and clothing with as little considera- 
tion of his own therefor as for the air he breathed; who had 
not been allowed to detennine for himself with whom he 
should associate; with what tools and with what purpose he 
should labor; who had had no care on account of his chil- 
dren; who had no need to provide for old age; who had never 
had need to count five-and-twenty; the highest demand upon 
whose faculties had been to distinguish between cotton and 
crop-grass, and to strike one with a hoe without hitting the 
other; to whose intelligence . . . the pen and the press, the 
mail and the telegraph, had contributed nothing; . . . and 
of whom . . . it might well be wondered that he was able to 
understand and to speak the language of human intelligence 
any more than a horse.” 144 

Olmsted’s matter-of-fact habit of mind contrasts at many 
points with DeTocqueville’s pomp and striving for effect. 
The latter too readily launched generalities, made uncon- 
vincing statements, and pursued rhetoric rather than researeh. 
He wrote, as Charles Lamb said of a noble lord, with his 
robes of state upon him. Ohio was free, Kentucky slave. 
DeTocqueville said that the traveler who floated down the 
stream between the two States “ may be said to sail between 
liberty and servitude; and a transient inspection of the sur- 
rounding objects will convince him which of the two is most 
favourable to mankind. XTpon the left bank . . . the popu- 
lation is rare; from time to time one descries a troop of 
slaves loitering in the half-desert fields; the primeval forest 
recurs at every turn; society seems to be asleep, man to be 
idle. . . . From the right bank, on the contrary, a eonfused 


144 Ibid., p. 382. 
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hum is heard, which proclaims the presence of industry; the 
fields are covered with abundant harvests; the elegance of 
the dwellings announoes the taste and activity of the la- 
bouier. . . ” 148 Olmsted was not to be taken in by any 
predilections of his own or the promptings of others: 
“ Travellers usually make the observation in descending the 
Ohio, that the free side shows all the thrift and taste. It is 
a customary joke to call their attention to this, and encourage 
them to dilate upon it when the boatfs head has been tumed 
around without their notice. And I cannot say with candor, 
that taking the whole distanee, such was out own observation. 
The advantage, if any, is slight on the side of the free states. 
They certainly have more neat and numerous villages, and I 
judge more improved lands along the river bank; but the 
dwellings, not counting negro huts, appeared to us nearly on 
a par, and the farms, at a rough guess, of about equal 
value.” 146 


Many topics which figured largely in the controversy of 
his day he dealt with summarily. He spoke of “ the general 
incredulity with regard to the assertion that slaves are not 
bred for commercial purposes in Virginia and the adjoining 
States, which it is impossible to Tesist in regions where half 
the population of a county often consists of negroes who 
have been sold from that State.” 

The pragmatism of Olmsted amounted almost to iconoclasm 
when it came to religion. The adventurous questionings of 


Demoeracy in America, part 1, p. 392. 

144 Texas Journey, pp. 24-25. “ The Mississippi valley, in fact, with 
all ita 16,000 milea of . . . steamboat navigation, is a great wilder- 
ness pf unexplored fertility, into which a few men have crept like 
ants into a pantry. We give it a vast importance in our thoughts, 
but it is an entirely prospective one.” Thus he describes Cairo at 
the mouth of the Ohio with particularity, as: «item, one shantv, 
labeled ‘Telegraph Office,’« or «item, one house, leaning every wa'y, 
uncertain of the softest spot to fall” (ibid., pp. 40-41). Stätistics 
set out by Southern advocates purporting to show that the South 
was more religious than the North because it had more churches, 
and was more law-abiding since its records showed fewer criminals’ 
Olmsted easily branded as specious; Northern churches had far 
larger seating capacity, and, while an industrial population livine 
m eitles develops more crime, recalcitrant slaves were punished on 
the plantations without trial (Back Oountry, p. 99 ff.). 
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reHgious forms which marked hie boyhood matured later into 
a settled dislike and distrust of the organized church, and 
this attitude is invariable in his books of Southern observa- 
tion. He oonsequently paid the least possible attention to 
the religious arguments in support of slavery. He laughed 
at the way in which Eev. E. J. Steames, of Maryland, dis- 
posed of the pleasure of the slave in finding hi-maolf exempted 
foom labor “ by quoting the final authority' No man ever 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth it, and cherisheth it 

» 147 

Anyone who knows the uneducated portion of the colored 
clergy in the South today appreciates the force of Olmsted’s 
remark that “ the preachers geneTally have an air of supe- 
riority to other negroes ; they acquire a remarkable memory 
of words, phrases, and forms; a curious sort of poetic talent 
is developed, and a habit . . . of rhapsodizing and exciting 
funous emotions, to a great degree spurious and temporary, 
in themselves and others, through the imagination.” 148 A 
long conversation with what he satirically called “ a pious 
slave ” shows his willingness to discredit religious forms and 
bears out his purpose to exhibit the gospel leaming of the 
negroes as mere lip service: “ . . ha! ha! ho! ho! de Lord 

am my rock, and he shall not perwail over me. I will lie 
down in green pastures and take up my bed in hell, yet 
will not his mercy circumwent me. Got some tobaocy, 
master ? ’ ” 149 Those with a vested interest in Christianity 
came in for his particular displeasure. He was standing 
before an old Spanish cathedral in the Place d*Armes, New 
Orleans: “ A priest, with a face in which the expression of 
an owl and an ape are combined, is coming out.” 180 In 

14T Seaboard Slave States, p. 188 n. 

148 Ibid., pp. 450-451. 

148 Back Country, p. 170. His report of a service held by whites 
in a little country church in Georgia was much to the same effect; 
the preacher yelled with absolute hollowness of sense, unless this 
were found in “ a constant, ely, sectarian skirmishing” (see Sea¬ 
board Slave States, pp. 455-456; cf. ibid-, pp. 452-453). Intolerance 
struck him, wherever found, and especially with respect to religion 
(cf. ibid., p. 233, n.). 

188 Ibid., p. 582. In his reference farther on in this passage to 
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Mexico he got the impression of “ a fixed staguancy, amount- 
ing to a slow national decay; the cause, a religious enslave- 
ment of the mind, preventing education, eommunication, and 
growth, giving rise to bigotry, hypocrisy, political and social 
tyranny, bad faith, priestly spoliation, and, worst of all, utter 
degradation of labor.” 151 

One of Olmsted’s economical tum of mind necessarily 
warmed to co-operative undertakings and condemned waste- 
ful individualism, whether induced by sloth, ignorance ox 
selfishness. A scattered population of planters living each in 
relative self-sufficiency fumished enough grist to his mill. 
The plan of mutual insurance against loss of runaway slaves 
would commend itself elsewhere, “ but, euch is the xeluctance 
of a Southern-bom man to be taxed, for a mutual benefit, 
that it will probably never get in Operation. He instinctively 
prefers to gamble with his own risks. . . .” 1M 


a alster of charity, there is an interesting foreshadowing of his 
work in connection with the war hospitals (cf. ibid., p. 485 and 
note; Texas Journey, p. 127). 

151 Texas Journey, 355; cf. ibid., p. 142. His eye photographed 
the interior of a Mexican honse: “At one end, upon the white - 
washed wall, hnng a large old painting, the subject imperceptible 
except to the eye of faith; a crncifix over it; a small painting of 
a mennaid-Iike martyr, with long, draggling, nnsinged hair rising. 
head and shonlders, out from a sea of fire. . . . Near this, on a 
narrow shelf, was a blunderbuss, a horse-pistol, and a thin prayer- 
book . . .” (Ibid., p. 347). 

151 Ibid., p. 332. In looking forward to the event of civil war 
he. wrote: “ If the South has the most squirrel shooters, Street 
skirmishers, and duelists, the North has the most men who have 
proved themselves heroes in contests with the elements, and who 
appreciate ... the benefits resulting from the Subordination of the 
individual will to the corporate ” (Back Country, p. 470). He had 
to blame even his admired Germans in Western Texas for bigotry 
and what in practical matters is . . . a worse error, an insane 
mutual jealousy, and petty personal bickering, that prevents an 
prolonged and effective coöperation . . .” (Texas Journey, p 430) 



CH APTEE m 

The Economic Effects of Slayeky 

Olmsted’s chief purpose in the South was to show the 
social and economic effects upon the whole Community of a 
slave system of labor. Here his powers of observation were 
fuliy engaged. His success in this project was responsible 
for his influence, and constitutes his chief rlaim to be re- 
membered as a student of human problems. His criticism of 
the South, though always frank and often eloquent and im- 
passioned, was kindly, and aocompanied by construetive plans 
for overeoming the evils which he exposei In the use of his 
habitual inductive method, he took particulars as they came 
under his eye and arranged them so aptly that the generali- 
zations from them were inevitable. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, Olmsted did not argue 
the right and wrong of slavery as a System of social ethics. 
He was concerned rather with its expediency in human ar- 
rangement. He did not confine his investigation to the purely 
economic aspects of slavery, but was alive to political, spirit¬ 
ual and intellectual implications as well. He sought not to 
vindicate a partisan premise, but to accomplish the prosperity 
of the South and the nation. 

Impressed with the slovenliness of slave workers, he wrote: 
“ It is impossible that the habits of the whole community 
should not be influeneed by, and be made to accommodate 
to these habits of the laborers. It irresistibly affects the 
whole industrial character of the people. . . . You notice 
in all dasses, vagueness in ideas of cost and value, and in- 
judicious and unnecessary expepditure of labor by a thought- 
less manner of setting about work.” 1 


1 Seaboard Slave States, pp. 146-147. “ The condition of the 

laborers predetermines the condition of all the people” (ibid., p. 
148). Of the comparative poverty in religious institntions, he said: 
“ The reason of this is the same as that which explains the general 
ignor&nce of the people of the South, the effect of Slavery in pre- 
venting social association of the whites, and in encouragmg vaga- 
bond and improvident habits of life among the poor” (ibid, p. 452). 

114 
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Slavery lived by exploitation of the soil. In districts 
where slavery bad predominated for a historic period, “ Had 
all its original elements of wealth remained intact, had it 
hitherto been entirely reserved from civilized occupation, it 
would have sold for more by the acre to-day, than it is now 
to be valued at with all the ameliorations and constructions 
which labor has effected upon it.” 2 

He found the speech of Mr. Faulkner in the Virginia 
legislature of 1832 preeisely to his purpose: “ ‘ Slavery . . . 
is an Institution which presses heavily against the best in- 
terests of the State. It banishes free white labor—it ex- 
terminates the mechanic, the artisan, the manufacturer. It 
converts the energy of a community into indolence; its power 
into imbecility; its efficiency into weakness. . . . Must the 
eountry languish and die, that the slaveholder may flour- 
ish ? * ” Olmsted followed this quotation with a characteri- 
zation which shows his real power as a writer on social 
phenomena: “ Having suffered twenty-three years longer 
since this protest against this cherished policy was made in 
her Legislature, now at length has Virginia acquired the 
necessary strength and courage to undergo the painful Opera¬ 
tion necessary to free her from that chronic malady which 
. . . has . . . debilitated and paralyzed her? She is further 
from it than ever. Like a poor man, rendered prematurely 
imbecile by his long endurance of pain, and who, conscious 
that every pretext against the application of the surgeon’s 
relieving knife has been long since exhausted, finally, in 
imconquerable cowardice, discharges his faithful old family 
physician, feigns to despise his judgment, and throws him- 
self, in a flood of grateful tears, into the embrace of some 
contemptible, bragging quack, who pretends that his disease 
has hitherto been entirely misunderstood . . . who diverts 
him with expensive nostrums, and amuses him by humorous 
deseriptions of his own debilitated form and palsied move- 
ments; so Virginia now insultingly spums from her coun- 


1 Texas Journey, p. xviii and note. 
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jls all who suggest that slavery is ever to be eradicated. 
buch has been the mfluence of the extension of cotton cul- 
ture and the demand for slaves in Virginia— such is the 

power of organized Capital and educated wisdom, in a 
republic 3 

The way in which slavery operated “to put a limit, and 
a very short limit upon the natural motives which should 
impel a free man to live industriouslyoppressed Olmsted 
at every turn. “No theoretie explanation,” he declared, 
can be sufficient, if . . . the abundant facts, which no 
intelligent traveler who has really penetrated the South has 
failed to acquire, which no sincere patriot of the South 


3 Seaboard Slave States, p. 286 ff. The most irresponsible of the 
quacks who drew his fixe wexe the social homeopaths who pxescxibed 
ImportaticTi of more Afxicans. Seizuxe upon this remedy w'as u less 
sincexely xesisted, and by fax less logically . . . by the politicians 
of the South to-day, than the inter-State slave txade was by those 
of the last generation ”(see Back Countxy, pp. 371-372). Quotations 
from Southexn newspapers bore out his xecognition that importation 
of Afxicans was advocated M not eaxnestly but frantieally ”; e. g., 
fxom the Charleston Mercury: “ ‘ The alternative to the' South is, 
whether she will continue to depend solely upon the natural increase 
of her slaves, for development and colonization, wholly inadequate 
as it is for either, or, despising for once and for ever the whinings 
of fanaticism, she will brush from her path its flimsy obstacles, 
and demand that the original and true souxce of her labor shall 
be no longer closed—that Africa and America shall be free to re- 
ciprocate blessings ? 3 33 (ibid., p. 362, cf. ibid., p. 366). That the 
labor force of the South was unequal to the planters’ requirements 
Cairnes believed patent from the steady rise in price of negroes 
duxing the Century. He thought that if the South were to gain its 
independence on terms giving it a chanee of maintaining itself in the 
Territories, the reopening of the Afxican slave trade was matter 
of small conjecture (Slave Power, p. 248). As things stood when 
he wrote, even announcements of arrivals of cargoes of Africans 
were openly printed in Southern papers, and he quoted a Southern 
correspondent who declared that “ In fact, the most vital question 
of the dav is not the opening of the trade, but its suppression” 
(ibid., vol'i, p. 211; cf. ibid., p. 72; Martineau, Society in America, 
vol. i, p. 327; Busseil, Diary, vol. i, p. 270 ff.). Phülips bebeves that 
importations were never great enough to affect the labor supply 
appreciably, and that had the trade been thxown open masters 
would have been overbuxdened with slaves’ support in depressed 
times (American Negro Slavery, pp. 147-148). An matance of the 
confusion in the Southern controversy is seen m Adams proposal 
that African freemen be colonized in the ; 

when others were seeking to colowze ex-slaves from the South in 
Africa (Southside View, p. 142). 
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attempts to disguise, are not strongly impressed upon the 
mind of the investigator.” 4 

However, though the past were damning and present 
courses promised disaster, to Olmsted it was never too late 
to mend. If Yirginians addressed themselves to a prompt 
reorganization with free labor as its cornerstone, their State 
“might yet be the most attractive field of enterprise and 
industry in America, and would rapidly be occnpied by an 
ambitious and useful laboring population—the parent of an 
intelligent and respectable people.” 5 6 He was no quicker to 
show that Yirginians of the slavehol ding East relied for 
improvement upon assistance from without, than he was 
eager to second the purpose of the western part of the State 
to begin work with wholesome free institutions at hörne.® 
He did not find the reason for ignorance and torpidity of 
Horth Carolinians “i n any innate quality of the populär 
mind; but, rather, in the circumstances under which it finds 
its development.” 7 A passage eontaining much of Olm- 


4 Back Country, p. 303. “ Put the best race of men under heaven 

into a land where all industry is obliged to bear the weight of such 
a system, and inevitably their ingenuity, enterprise, and skill will 
be paralyzed, the land will be impoverished, its resources of wealth 
will remain undeveloped, or will be wasted; and only by the favor 
of some extraordinary advantage can it compare, in prosperity, with 
countries adjoining, in which a more simple, natural, and healthy 
system of labor prevails ” (see Seaboard Slave States, p. 479). 

6 Ibid., p. 304. Seeing a gang of negroes bought in New Orleans, 
Olmsted reflected that while Louisiana or Texas paid Virginia 
twenty thousand dollars for the lot of bone and muscle, a steam- 
boat leaving to go up the Mississippi with settlers carried two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars worth of bone and muscle past Louisiana and 
Texas to be gotten by Wisconsin or Iowa—all for nothing (ibid., 
p. 585). “There is no part of Georgia which equals, in poverty 
of natural agricultural resources, Cape Cod. . . . But there is hardlv 
a poor woman’s cow on the Cape that is not better housed and more 
comfortably provided for than a majority of the white people of 
Georgia ” (p. ibid., pp. 537-538). Cf. Caimes, Slave Power, pp. 80-81; 

01msted PaS8age ^ ^ TlteT must have been P rinci P all 7 inspired by 

0 Back Country, p. 281. 

* ® e T a ^° 1 ar< i Slav ® States, p. 366. Sincere Southerners expected 
the North, from dangers worked by competition and crowding, to 
fall vietun to severe social troubles that the slave South would 
miss; m their minds the one thing that could not be a cause of 
waste, ignorance and poverty in the South was the beneficent insti- 
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sted’s good sense and showing his grasp of large principles, 
i& that in which he contrasts a settler going to the new slave 
State of Texas with a eapital of $5,000 and another, with 
similar eapital, locating in the new free State of Iowa.' The 
former must buy his laborers and, in raising cotton, neglect 
“ 311 but simplest, nearest, and quiekest promise of pro- 
fit." While he invested in more and more slaves, his Capi¬ 
tal would be rapidly exhausted, and immediately pass out of 
the community, he, meantime, living on credit that still 
further bound him to the cotton and slavery System. He 
was not an encouragement to free immigration, and he could 
not afford to help church, school, mill, good road or bridge. 
The Iowan, on the other hand, brought in, for wages, good 
ambitious mechanics, contributed to the ageneies of civiliza- 
tion in his neighborhood, invested in labor-saving machinery, 
and saw his eapital remain in the district to assist in further 
improvement. Despite the agricultural advantages of Texas 


tut io n of slavery. Olmsted disposed of the Charge against the North 
and the apology for the South, both very current in the diseußsions 
of his time, with this Statement: “Häring confidence myself that 
all the fatal dangers, apprehended for Northern society, . . ♦ will 
be anticipated and provided against by measures already under con- 
sideration; and doubting if slavery, while it prevents populär edu- 
cation, offers sufficient precaution against them, I think . . . . 
Slavery alone is sufficient cause . . . to account for any difference 
there may be between the value of property and all commercial 
and industrial prosperity, in Virginia and the neighboring free 
States” (ibid., p. 185). Had Texas at its annexation been thrown 
open to free immigration with prohibition upon slavery, “I thmk 
that its export of cotton would have been greater than it now is; 
that its demand from, and contribution to, commerce would have 
been ten times what it now is; that it would possess ten times the 
length of railroad; ten times as many churches ; ten times as many 
schools, and a hundred times as many school-children as it now 
has” (Texas Journev, pp. xiii-xiv). Though the chances were 
against Texas becoming a free State, if the Germans continued to 
flock in “ it would rapidly acquire all the characteristic features 
of a free-labor community, including an abundance and variety of 
skilled labor, a home market for a variety of crops, denser Settle¬ 
ments and more numerous social, educational and commercial con- 
veniences.” If such a character could be given to the country 
before it were partitioned out into independent negro kingdoms, no 
“ laws would be necessary to prevent slavery. It might be a slave 
State, but it would be a free people ” (Back Countiy, p. 184). Cf. 
the list of enterprises and artizans in Neu-Braunfels, where the 
Germans eschewed slavery (Texas Journey, pp. 178-179, 432). 
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over Iowa, through Operation of the practices outlined, the 
settler in the former would struggle and live meanly in a 
primitive soeiety or, if he became rieh from export- of cotton, 
pay dearly for his unique luxuries, while the Iowan would 
find all about him assisting his advaneing well-being. 8 

Though some merchants in the South were prosperous 
in the supply of luxuries, the same was true of Turkey, 
Mexico, Egypt and Eussia. “The Southern supply to com¬ 
merce and the Southern demand of commerce is no more 
what it should be, comparing the resources of the South 
with those of other lands occupied by an aetive . . . Com¬ 
munity, than is that of any half-civilized community. . . 
But Olmsted’s faith that a healthful change was capable 
of being wrought was firm: “ Give the South a people mod- 
erately close settled, moderately well-informed, moderately 
ambitious and moderately industrious, somewhat approach- 
ing that of Ohio . . . and what a business it would have! ” * 


8 See ibid., pp. viii-xiii. It is significant that these observations 
were made in “ A Letter to a Southern Friend.” In his eonstant 
desire to assist the South by eneouraging immigrant 9 from the 
North, he pointed out the advantages of the Upper Guadalupe dis- 
trict in Western Texas (ibid., p. 202). Harper’s naive comparison 
of thrifty free communities and scattered populations of slave pro- 
prietors really lent credit to the truth of Olmsted’s observations. 
The South Carolina chancellor admitted that in the South, in con- 
sequence of dispersion, though individual wealth were acquired, 
there were fewer ornamental and useful public works than in more 
Condensed societies. The ferwardness of the latter in this regard, 
however, was partly due to the alleged greater difficulty of finding 
employment for Capital in them, this resulting in undertakings 
of more profit to the community than to the several investors. 
“Among us, there is no such difficulty. A safe and profitable In¬ 
vestment is offered to every one who has Capital to dispose of, 
which is further recommended to his feelings by the sense of inde- 
pendence and the comparative leisure which the emplovment affords 
to the proprietor engaged in it. It is for this reason that few of 
our citizens engage in the pursuits of commerce. Though these 
may be profitable, they are also more hazardous and laborious ” 
(Memoir, p. 84). Slave States sent six times as manv of their 
Population into free territory as free States sent into slave terri- 
iTv (0 i^ sted ’ Texas Journey, p. xxi, note). Forty-two per cent 
of the white persons born in South Carolina and living in 1850 
had been expelled by the slave System” (Weston, Progress of 
Slavery, p 45). 

•Back Country, pp. 354-355. “At the present day, it is only the 
northern States which are in possession of shipping, manfactures. 
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Olmsted appreciated fully the fact that the political pre- 
tensions and dogmas of the South were functions of slavery. 
He knew that economic domination of a small proportion in 
the population rendered public perceptions dull and twisted 
political loyalties to complete irrationality. He lamented 
that slavery excluded the poor whites from civic voice as 
effectively as from industrial partnership. Cairnes, a little 
later, put the matter succinctly. The Constitution of a slave 
society was simple. It resolved itself into three classes con¬ 
nected by no common interest—“ the slaves on whom de- 
volves all the regulär industry, the slaveholders who reap all 
the fruits, and an idle and lawless rabble. ...” In the 
South wealth was monopolized by one-thirtieth of the people, 
interested in the maintenance of one kind of property. “ A 
society so organized tends to develop with a peculiar in- 
tensity the distinctive vices of an oligarchy. In a country 
of free labour. . . . Yarious interests . . . take root, and 
parties grow up which, regarding national questions from 
various points of view, become centres of Opposition. . . . 
It is not so in the Slave States. . . . The elements of a 
political Opposition are wanting.” 10 Olmsted never argued 
with the Southern politicians nor took them into aocount in 
contemplating a healthier social Order. He gave them up 
as frenzied, deluded, selfish and absurd. As the South be- 
gan to learn only twenty-five years later, restoration must 
come not through deception and intimidation of the elector- 
ate at home and the casting of votes in legislative halls, but 
through original and persistent economic eifort. 11 He visited 

railroads, and canal9. ... I could easily prove that almost all the 
düTerences. which may be remarked between the eharacters of the 
Americans in the northern and in the Southern states, have origi- 
nated in slavery. . . .” (De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, pari 
I p 395). 

’ -»Slave Power, pp. 85 - 86 . A second party in the South, the lack 
of which has continued to retard development for two generations, 
is only now beginning to be bom through industrialization with 
free labor. 

xx The emplonnent hy the South of so large a proportion of lts 
talent in politics, so far from being evidence of a higher state of 
societv than that of the Xorth, where more men were in mdustij 
and commerce, was proof of a lower condition. “Fulton and Whit- 
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his reduoing saxcasm and indignant invective upon the dema- 
gogues of Virginia who mocked the people. 12 But in this 
sort of public perversion South Carolina led. " The absurd 
State and sectional pride of the South Carolians; their simple 
and profound contempt for everything foreign except despo- 
tism; their scornful hatred especially of all honestly demo- 
cratic States . . the ridiculous cockerel-like manner in 
which they swell, strut, bluster, and bully in their confederate 
relations, is . . . another evidence of a deeayed and stultified 
people. In this particular they are hardly surpassed by the 
most bigoted old Turk, or the most interior mandarins of 
the Yellow Dragon.” 13 


ney alone have done ten thousand times more for the wealth, and 
power, and respectability of the South than John C. Calhoun. Two 
northem railroad builders have done more, by their individual energy 
and good judgment, for the State of Georgia, during the last fifteen 
years, than all its politicians in a Century; and Mr. Erricson will 
probably have accomplished infinitely more in the next ten years 
for the power of the South, through the bravery, pride . . . and 
. . . will with which he has made his invention of the caloric 
engine successful, than will have resulted from the labors of all the 
piratico-ipolitical bullies, like Walker and Lamar, of our generation ” 
(Back Country, p. 465). Earlier than this, Harper, observing that 
slavery endowed a large part of the Southern population with leisure 
for liberal education, and maintaining that “ if, as Providence has 
evidently decreed, there can be but a certain portion of intellectual 
excellence in any community, it is better that it should be unequally 
divided,” asserted roundly: “ The first want of society is—leaders. 
Who shall estimate the value to Athens, of Solon, Aristides, Themis- 
tocles, Cymon, or Pericles?” (Memoir, pp. 35, 36; cf. ibid., p. 14). 
But by 1880 the Raleigh News and Observer could declare: <f We 
must have leas politics and more work, fewer stump Speakers and 
more stump pullers ...” (Nov. 9). On the revulsion from politics 
in the South in the ’eighties, see the present writer's “The Rise 
of Cotton Mills in the South,” pp. 89-91. 

12 See his brilliant comment upon a campaign speech (Seaboard 
Slave States, pp.288-291). 

18 Ibid., p. 520. Legislative seats were distributed between the 
districts according to property. Five-sixths of the whole white 
population of the State, living in the counties with fewest slaves, 
had only seventy-eight out of the hundred and twenty-two repre- 
sentatives. The parishes controlledT “ Nowhere eise, in the United 
States, and. probably, not even in England, are elections so entirely 
contests of money and of personal influence, and less expressions 
of judgment, upon subjects of difference in politics, as in South 
Carolina” (ibid., pp. 497-498). The Englishman, Russell, in 1861, 
found the tradition of the cavaliers a fetish with South Carolinians. 
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The abundant elaims in the South that the institution 
of slavery rendered an upper propertied dass enlightened and 
noble and, by supplying a mass of burden-bearers, elevated 
the Station of woman, left Olmsted oold. 14 He passed over 
the elaims of the exceptio na 1 and eentered bis affection upon 
the wrongs of the great body of poor whites. He did not 
enjoy, with Captain Hall, the flashing gigs of plauters pass- 
ing north to the springs, and did not moum that lapsed 
primogeniture allowed large Virginian estates to be broken 
up and sold off to small farmers. 15 Olmsted was more en- 
gaged by the revelations made in the schemes of William 
Gregg for using poor white South Carolinians as cotton mill 
operatives—schemes which, however opposed by circum- 
stances, Gregg’s enthusiasm clothed with vitality, but which, 
refiected upon by Olmsted, only fumished more proof of 
the pathetic condition of this dass. “ I think that I always 
feit the poverty of the whites of the South, in the midist of 
so much inert wealth, to be somewhat mysterious; I had no 


and he declared many really wanted a prince from the Mother 
Country to reign over them (Diary. vol. i, pp. 171 >172). 

14 Cf. Dew, Essay on Slavery, pp. 338-339; slavery is plctured as 
the raeans of social progress. rather than a guarantee of social de- 
generation (Cf. Ruffin, Political Economy of Slavery, appendix, p. 
27). 

15 Travels, vol. iii, pp. 112, 80*81. “No observant traveller” 
Olmsted said, “ can pass through South Carolina, and extend his 
observation beyond the illumined ground of hospitality, and not 
perceive ” that “ the slaveholders . . . need no assistance from the 
poor white man: his presence near them is disagreeable and un¬ 
profitable. Condemned to the poorest land. and restricted to the 
labor of merely providing for themselves the simple necessities of 
life, they are'equally indifferent and incompetent to materially 
improve their minds or their wealth ” (Seaboard Slave States, p. 
515). He charged that it was a constant custom for Southern 
writ-ers to ignore the condition of the poorer dass of the white 
Population (ibid., p. 508). He did appreciate fully, however, the 
presence in the South of fine spirits; he would greatly have 
enjoved meeting Thomas S. Dabney, who on one of his last 
birthdavs wrote his son that the worst sort of old age was to out- 
live one’s reputation: « But this ... I never feared could befall me 
Monev might slip away, health might decay, but I never could forget 
that I was born a gentleman. and mcapable, consequently, of a 
mean action. But it is one thing to maintam one s seif-respect, 
and another to take up a too extravagant notion of one s trne 
standing with his fellow-men” (Smedes, Memorials, p. 323; cf. ibuL, 
237-238). 
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such prejudice against American slavery that I feit satisfied 
with it as the Whole cause, until I caught sight of a fragment 
of the annual report of the President of a South Carolina 
manufacturing Company.” He reoited from Gregg’s account 
to the stockholders of the valiant undertaking in economic 
improvement at the Graniteville factory, where the agencies 
of civilization were made directly available to the poor whites 
of the district. Gregg summed up by deelaring that “ it is 
only necessary to make comfortable homes in order to procure 
families that will afford laborers of the best kind.” While 
praising Gregg for his charity and his wholesome ambition 
for the State, Olmsted feit obliged to show that " The pres¬ 
ent system of . . . slavery prevents the people at large from 
having ‘ comfortable homes.’ . . .” To support a prosperous 
and happy people a district must either have a varied in- 
dustry or enjoy a large export trade. The slave States were 
in possession of the export of ootton, but this, under any 
circumstances, must operate to create a wealthy few and an 
impoverished rnass . 16 To employ the poor whites in cotton 
m&nufactures was impossible, because it would require a 
Capital six times as great as the estimated value of all the 
landed property in the State, not to speak of the difficultdes 
of training "the wretched starvelings and wild men of the 
pine woods, who have grown up under the educational influ- 
ence of slavery” to be effective operatives. Altogether, it 
required a free labor system and a population capable of 
demanding Commodities, in order to introduce manufactures 
and build up “ comfortable homes .” 17 


16 Back Country, p. 303 ff. 

• 17 ?v id -’ P ' 355 ff ’ Ca P ital would be better employed in transfer- 
nng the raw cotton to a free labor community to be worked np or 
m lmporting skilled operatives e» masse to the South. In the first 
case, however, the section would secure no manufactures for itself 
and in the second the experiment would be dangerous because in¬ 
dustrial workers would realize slavery to be antagonistic to their 
p* *“ 4 !, < lbld ’ PP- 58-59). Apparently Olmsted did not have 
Es say 8 on Domestic Industry,” the statesmanship of which 

Ton ? t hun - Passage in the Seaboard Slave States 

(pp. 251-252) pictures conditions to which Greee was zealnn« that 

“Ma»„f.otoriÄ7i,S 0 n“ 

* * ’ tlinve best m towns or dense communities, because different 
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Olmsted was constantly showing that cruelty and crudity 
were strangely confused with the graoeful amenities of 
Southern society. These characteristics, which have con- 
tinued to the present, are qualities of a scattered population, 
possessing no truly democratic sense, and afflicted with such 
unevenness in distribution of wealth as to render foreed 
social Controls inevitable. But slavery was behind all these 
conditions. Olmsted was alive to the violence—physical, 
economic, political—which underlay Southern life. Russell 
was right when he attributed the unusual amount of crime 
in New Orleans to “ imperfect rivilization ” 18 However 
Southerners might clothe themselves in the appearances of 
culture, Olmsted feit that “ it is an inevitable effect of their 
peculiar institution to diminish in them that constitutional 
and instinctive regard for the sanctity of human life, the 
growth of which distinguishes every other really advancing 
people. . . 18 “ The same qualitv which we detest in the 
assassination of an enemy, is essentially constant in all 
slavery. It is found in effecting one’s will with another, 
when he can not, if he would, defend himself.” 20 


branches assist each other, not only morally, by stimulating mental 
activity, bnt materially. The carriage-maker calls npon the black* 
smith, the currier, and the worker in leather; the blacksmith may 
. . . be glad of the Services of the currier, the cobbler, or the wheel- 
wright, to mend his bellows. The Spinners and weavers need to 
have near them, masons, machinists, and mill-wrights. All need 
farmers (not planters) to supply their daily needs. In a eountry 
. . . where all men ‘ mind nothing but to be masters of a great 
estate, and to plant themselves separately on their several planta- 
tions/ trades and manufactures are not likely to thrive ” (cf. Weston, 
Progress of Slavery, p. 67). The “life, enterprise, skill and in- 
dustry ” of Georgia, greater than that of any other of the old slave 
conmonwealths, was due to the descendants of the early settlers 
who had no slaves (Seaboard Slave States, pp. 529*530). Trade 
and skilled labor of all sorts in South Carolina were mainly in the 
hands of foreigners (ibid., pp. 510-511). 

18 Diary, vol. i, p. 353. 

18 Introduction to Gladstone’s Englishman in Kansas, p. x. 

Back Country, p. 442, note. Perhaps he went too far in assert- 
ing that thus accustomed to authority, Southerners did not feel 
ynagnanimitv to be a part of courage and nobleness. By spint 
they apparently mean only passionate vindictiveness of character, 
and by gallantry mere intrepidity.” However he was not disregard- 
ful of Charm of manners found in the propertied whites of the South: 
« let us beUeve that there is less vulgär display, and more 
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While other writers were content to quote Jefferson’s pas- 
sage anent the brutalizing eflect of slavery upon the master 
dass, Olmsted gave instanees to illustrate the prineiple. 
The eight-year-old son of a Texas planter was already 
“a swearing, tobaeco-chewing young bully and ruffian. We 
heard him whipping his puppy behind the house, and swear¬ 
ing between the blows, his father and mother being at hand. 
His tone was an evident imitation of his father’s mode of 
dealing with his slaves. ‘ Fve got an account to settle with 
you; I’ve let you go about long enough; Fll teach you who’s 

intrinsic elegance, and habitual mental refinement in the best society 
of South Carolina, than in any distinct dass anvwhere among us. 
This is to be expected from their social System ” (Seaboard Slave 
States, p. 501; cf. W. P. Trent’s Introduetion to ibid., ed. 1904). 
De Tocqueville, frequently crying up distinctions whieh no one eise 
would suppose it reasonable to make, declared that political antago- 
nism between North and South was due directly to the contrast in 
manners, though slavery in the South and free labor in the North 
might be responsible causes in the formation of customs. “ The 
dangers which threaten the American Union do not originate in 
the diversity of interests or of opinions; but in the various char- 
acters and passions of the Americans. . . . slavery has not created 
interests in the south contrary to those of the north, but it has 
modified the character . . . of the natives of the south. . . . The 
slave . . . never withstands his master. In the South there are 
no families so poor as not to have slaves. The Citizen of the 
Southern state9 . . . is invested with a sort of domestic dictator- 
ship from his earliest years; the first notion that he acquires in 
life is, that he is born to command, and the first habit he con- 
tracts is that of being obeyed without resistance. His education 
tends . . . to give him the character of a supercilious and a hasty 
man, irascible, violent, and ardent in his desires. . . . ” The 
Northerner was patient, tolerant, reflecting. “ Slavery then does 
not attack the American Union directly in its interests, but indi- 
rectly in its manners ” (Democracy in America, part 1, p. 426 ff.; 
cf. Russell, Diary, vol. i, pp. 193, i97; Martineau, Society in Ame¬ 
rica, vol. i, p. 137; Cairnes, Slave Power, p. 268). That “slavery 
has not created interests in the south contrary to those of the 
north ” all of Olmsted’s observations went to show was a directly 
false verdict. The notion wa9 as absurd as was the Statement that 
“ In the south there are no families so poor as not to have slaves.” 
There were, according to Gregg, some hundred and twentv-five thou- 
sand poor whites in South Carolina alone, who would faH into this 
category^ at about the time DeTocqueville wrote. The poor whites 
received Olmsted’s particular attention. Harriet Martineau went to 
Alabama and Mississippi in 1837 when the “ Southwest ” was still 
being occupied. She found amid the advantages many moral evils 
of new Settlement. Attempts upon human life were outstanding. 
Altogether, the relief was in hospitality, “that virtue of young 
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your master; there, go now, God damn you, but I haven’t 
got through with you yet.’ ” The remonstrating father was 
remiuded that he cursed when he got mad. 21 Olmsted seldom 
commented upon rage of owners toward slaves. Southern 
atrocities, real or alleged, did not interest him so much as 
the hurt done to masters through being surrounded by 
negroes who were listless and subservient and poor whites 
who were eounted out except at election times. Southemers 
did not enjoy the Stimulus of daily association with active 
minds, as was the case in the North where there was a large 
middle dass. Olmsted observed of the slaves: “ . . they 
are treated very kindly and even generously as servants, but 
their manner to white people is invariably edther sullen. 


society” (Society in America, vol. i, p. 229). “ If human life pre- 
sents its fairest aspects in the retired townships of New England, 
—some of its very worst, perhaps, are seen in the raw Settlement» 
of Alabama and Mississippi.” She referred to many specific in- 
stances of violence narrated to her, and gave the coach conversation 
of a travelling gambler of the type which Olmsted found to be 
general in newer districts (ibid., pp. 211-212, 188). 

21 Texas Joumey, pp. 116-117. Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia 
had said: “ The parent storms; the child looks on, catchea the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives a loose to his worst passions. ...” (cf. J. Quincy, Address, 
p. 24; Dew, Essay on Slavery, pp. 454-455). Olmsted was undoubt- 
edly influenced greatly by Jefferson’s writings on slavery. Miss 
Martineau, speaking of a woman who taunted a slave who was 
fearfully maimed in running away, said her action was no freak of 
idiocy. “ This person is shrewd and sensible in matters where 
risrhts and duties are not in question. Of these she is, as it appears, 
profoundly ignorant; in a state of superinduced darkness. . . ” 
(Society in America, vol. ii, p. 231). It might have been said that 
the whole South, in following Calhoun, for example, was "in a 
state of superinduced darkness” (cf. a passage in Douglass’ Life, 
pp. 32-33), giving a Version of the effect of slavery upon a woman 
previously kindlv. Harper held opposite views, typical of many 
defenders of slavery: “ We believe that the tendency of slavery 
is to elevate the character of the master. . . . We have no doubt 
that the view of . . . degradation, mitigated as it is, has the effect 
of making probity more strict, the pride of character more high, 
the sense of honor more strong. . . .” He declared the conduct 
of a master toward his slave should be “ distinguished by the utmost 
humanitv” (Memoir, p. 61 ff.). Hammond wrote that emigrant 
Scotch and English made the worst masters, Northerners the next 
worst, and native Southerners born to a large inhentance of slaves 
the most human, " showing clearly that the effect of the System is 
to foster kindly feelings ” (Letters on Slavery, pp. 127-128). 
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jocose, or fawning.” 22 The sm aller the number of slaves, 
the closer were relations with the white family. On the 
great plantations the out-negroes were impersonally treated. 
An old free negro from North Carolina told Olmsted in the 
low country of South Carolina that he liked his own distTict 
better: “ € . . . why, master, up in our country, de wite folks, 
why, some on ; em has ten or twelve niggars; dey doan* * hev 
no real big plantation, like dey has heah, but some on ? em 
has ten or twelve niggars, may be, and dey juss lives and 
talks along wid ? em; and dey treats ’um most as if dem 
was dar own chile .’ 99 23 So far from merely failing to induce 
activity in the whites, such as they would have been forced 
to in a free labor community, slavery made for idleness and 
improvidence. 24 

In Olmsted’s travels in the South he was constantly a$- 
sured that there was no danger of slave insurrection, still 
less of overthrow of the established order at the hands of 
the poor whites. He had the discemment to see, however, 


** Seaboard Slave States, p. 29. “ It is a curious and perhaps 

instrnctive fact, that the slaves themselves delight in encouraging 

* young master,’ or even ‘ young mistress,’ to play the tyrant over 
them,” (Hall, Travels, vol. iii, p. 230; cf. Russell, Diary, vol. i, p. 
236; De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, part i, p. 405). 

28 Ibid., p. 391. Professor Phillips believes that in slavery “ There 
was . . . little of that cnrse of impersonality and indifference which 
too commonly prevails in the factories of the present-day world. . . . 
The generality of the negroes insisted upon possessing and being 
possessed in a oordial but respectful intimacy.” While there is 
much legend and considerable specific evidence to bear out this 
view, Olmsted did not receive such an impression of field hands, 
nor did Russell a little later (cf. the latter’s Diary, voh i, pp. 192, 
269-270, 398, 401). The plantation of Thomas S. Dabnev in Mis¬ 
sissippi, which would fit in with Phillips’ view, must have been 
rather exceptional (see Smedes, Memorials, pp. 70, 163, 175, 196-197, 
203-204, 313). 


24 De Tocqueville said of the aristocracy created by primogeniture 
in the South that it “ cont&ined many who were poor, but none 
who would work; its members preferred want to labour ... 99 
(Democracy in America, part i, 396). Even Nehemiah Adams, gen- 
erally favorable to the South, saw that “Labor performed wholly 
by menial persons becomes disreputable in the eyes of children ” 
with results that he outlined (Southside View, p. 89; cf. Smedes, 
Memorials, chap. xx). Oonsidering the waste in slave labor, much 
of the effort expended upon making them work was worse than 
useless (cf. Hall, Travels, vol. iii, pp. 278-279) 
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that beneath the apparent security was a vague fear, and 
with declaratory eomplacence went a restless conscience. 
Seeming safetv was purchased at the expense of maintaming 
a System of social statics. 25 Olmsted uttered a profound 
truth when he declared: “ The emperors of the South are 
the whole free society of the South, and it is a society of 
mutual assurance ” The “ semi-instinctive habits of uncon- 
scious precaution ” pervading Southern societr exactly meas- 
ured the certainty of failure of the System which repressed 
intellectual demands in the negro. What he perceived all 
about him Olmsted described in telling metaphor: “ The 
weary sailor aloft, on the lookout, may fall asleep; hut, in 
the lurch of the ship, his hands will clench the swaving 
cordage only the more firmly, that they act in the method 
of instinct. A hard-hunted fugitive may nod in his saddle, 
hut his knees will not unloose their hold upon his horse. 


15 Dew accounted for a distinguishing character of iiberty by 
referring to ‘ the perfect spirit of equality so prevalent among 
the whites of all the slaveholding States . . . we believe slavery 
. . . has accomplished this, in regard to the whites, as nearly &s 
can be expected or even desired in this worlcL The menial and 
low Offices being all performed by the blacks, there is at once taken 
awav the greatest cause of distinction and Separation of the ranks 
of society . . . color alone is here the badge of distinction, the 
true mark of aristocracy, and all who are white are equal in spite 
of the rariety of occupation ”(Essay on Slavery, pp. 461, 462). It 
is difficult to understand how he could have said such a thing, 
when the interest and position of the poor whites were as opposite 
to those of the dominant slaveholders as can be imagined. The 
South was eager to prevent even the slightest moving current that 
might break the dam of Stagnation. Thus Hammond in contem- 
plating abolition harked back to the French Revolution as readily 
as men recently have feared the precedent of Bolshevism: “What 
political structure, what political creed, but has feit the galvanic 
shock and even now trembles to its foundations? Mankrnd, still 
horror-stricken by the catastrophe of France, have shrunk from 
rash experiments upon social Systems” (Letters on Slavery, p. 
150). And Harper spoke of “ property, the great essential of civüi- 
zation,” and of the protection of political mstitutions, the forcible 
attempt to overtnrn which, has always been justly regarded as the 

greatest crime . . . (Memoir, p. 11). # , 

^The “ Isms ” of the day, which got some heanng at the North, 
did not discover the reputed excitabüitv of the South which re- 
mained deaf to Shakers, Monnons, Rappists, Socialists Fournemts. 
“you mav attribute this to our domestic Slavery lf 
I beUeve Vou would do so justly. There is no matenal here for 
such characters to operate upon” (Hammond, ibid., pp. 116-117). 
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Men who live in powder-mills are said to lose all conscious 
feeling of habitual insecurity; bnt visitors pereeive that they 
have acquired a constant softness of manner and of voice.” 
The South might seem less excited even on the subjeet of 
slavery than the North. Tet apparent calm might poorly 
conceal portending storm. “ The massacre of Hayti opened 
in a ball-room. Mr. Cobden judged there was not the small- 
est reason in the French king’s surrounding himself with 
soldiers the day before the hidden force of in-subordination 
broke forth and cast him . . . from his kingdom. It is true, 
however, that the tranquility of the South is the tranquility 
of Hungary and of Poland, rather than of France or the 
Two Sicilies; the tranquility of hopelessness of the subjeet 
race.” This “ broken spirit of despair” was carefully pre- 
served in the South because of the sweep which oarried it 
“ backward blindly against the tide of civilization.” “ Hence 
no free press, no free pulpit, no free politios oan be per- 
mitted in the South.” 2 ® It was in these ways that the South 
went against the prevailing spirit of democracy in the world 


Society was to be as frozen as that of the Middle Ages; anv melting 
might mean progress, and that would be necessarily alarming. 
Thus Harper: “ The line of a slave’s duty is m&rked out with pre- 
cision, and he has no choice but to follow it. He is saved the double 
difficulty, first of determining the proper course for himself, and 
then of summoning up the energy which will sustain him in pur- 
suing it ” (Memoir, p. 49). Assertion of the ease with which war 
could be met involved the most terrible, though perfectly uncon- 
scious, admission of inactivity: “I will venture to say that in a 
slaveholding community, a larger military force may be maintained 
permanently in the field, than in any State where there are not 
slaves. It is plain that almost the whole of the able bodied free 
male population, may be maintained in the field, and this without 
taking in any material degree from the labor and resources of the 
country” (ibid., p. 79; cf. ibid., p. 81). This writer was constantly 
affecting an economic agnosticism—society with all its evils was 
in God's hands, if not directly God’s product, and it did not be- 
hoove man to bother greatly about where human courses led, so 
Iong as the present was satisfying. “What the end of all is to 
be, what mutations lie hid in the womb of the distant future; to 
what convulsions our societies may be exposed—whether the master, 
finding it impossible to live with his slaves, may not be compelled 
to abandon the country to them—of all this it were presumptuous 
and vain to speculate” (ibid., p. 85). 

20 Back Country, p. 440 ff. Much in these pages was quoted from 
Olmsted’s introduetion to Gladstone’s “ Englishman in Kansas ” 
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—democracy that eould not justify its theory in everv point 
oi Me^perhaps, and havmg clinging about it all the dogma 
of a still new populär Inspiration, but jet too living a thou»ht 
to be ened down with philosophy or a mean shcw of force* 7 
Olmsted found the social habits of the people of the up- 
country as gratifyingly opposite to those of the slaveholdin» 
distnets as they could well be in another section of the same 
region, and that a section limited in resources and occupied 
by a disadvantaged population. His Back Country trip took 
him through the highlands of Alabama, Georgia. Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Virginia, and he found much, in Senti¬ 
ment and in custom, to meet his fayor. “ Compared with 
the slavehclders, these people are more cheerful, more ami- 
able, more sociable, and more liberal. Compared with the 
non-slaveholders of the slave-holding districts, they are also 
more hopeful, more ambitious, more intelligent, more prori- 
dent, and more comfortable.” 28 The up-country and the 
Coastal counties did not agree, he was told in Western North 
Carolina, because the formet did not haye many slaves and 
thought the institntion a curse, and the latter used the slave 
basis of suffrage to outvote their Opponent? in the legis- 
latwre. 29 It was explained to him that slavery in the east 
“ made the rieh people, who owned the niggers, passionate. 
and proud and ugly, and it made the poor people mean.” so 
His desc-ription of “ a yalley of thin, sandy soll, thickly popu- 


37 Ci. Russell, Diary, vol. i, pp. 2 ff., 157. Finally. an induced 
security became blatant self-confidenee and easily ran over in the 
crisis of war, into arrogant foolhardiness. RusseU, going south 
from Norfolk, described the unreasoning end of what Olmsted had 
seen praeticing: 44 At Goldsborough ... the wäre of the seeession 
tide Struck us in full career. The Station, the hotels, the street 
through which the rail Tan was filed with an excited mob, all carry- 
insi arms. with signs here and there of a desire to get up sorae kind 
of uniform—flushed faees, wild eyes. screaming mouths, hurrahine 
for 4 Jeff Davis ? and 4 the Southern Confederacy/ so that the Teils 
overpowered the discordant bands . . . busy with 4 Dixie s Land. 
The men heetored. swore. cheered, and slapped eaeh other on the 
backs; the women. in their best, waved handkerchiefs and flung down 
garlands from the Windows. All was noise, dust, and patnotism 
(ibid.. p. 134). 
as Back Country, p. 293. 

39 Ibid., pp. 259-260. 

50 Ibid.. p. 263. 
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lated by poor farmers,” in northern Alabama, reminds of 
Defoe’s picture of domestic industry two hundred years 
earlier in England. Despibe poverty, there was friendliness, 
self-reliance and self-sufficiency. 31 

The communities without a considerable slave population, 
in which ingenuity and thrift had some play, were the only 
ones with the basis for progress, but these were so lacking in 
comparative economic and political power that they could do 
no more than barely hold their own. The poor whites in 
slave districts were in hopeless plight, and remained so until, 
a generation later than Olmsted wrote, cotton mills com- 
menced to rescue them. The attention Olmsted gave to these 
neglected people, in whom he knew the potentialities of the 
South’s power slumbered and upon whom its future rested, 
shows how precisely he understood the social consequences 
of a slave System. They were an inevitable reflex from the 
Institution. “ It might be supposed,” he said, “ that the dis- 
tinct ‘ mean white 5 dass, characteristic of older communities 
in the Slave States, could hardly yet have been developed in 
a region where slavery itself has but just now been trans- 
planted. . . . But it appears that such a dass is a necessary 
phenomenon attending slavery. . . . The existence of the 
classes, master and slave, implies the existence of a miserable 
intermediate dass.” 82 

Large planters bought out small landholders with the 
same regularity with which English eapitalist landlords ex- 

81 “ Negroes are rare, but occasionally neat, new houses, with 
other improvements, abow the increasing prosperity of the district. 
The majority of the dwellings are small log cabina of one room, 
with another separate cabin for a kitchen; each house has a well, 
and a garden inclosed with palings. Cows, goats, mules and swine, 
fowls and doves are abundant. The people . . . are very ignorant; 
agriculture is wretched and the work hard. . . . A spinning wheel 
is heard in every house, and frequently a loom is clanging in the 
gallery . . . ; every one wears homespun. The negroes have much 
more individual freedom than in the planting country. . . ” (ibid., 

p. 220). 

38 Texas Journey, p. xvii. He rejoiced that northeastem Texas 
was comparatively free of “ Large plantations, with their beg^arly 
accompaniments of poor whites. . . ” (ibid., p. 420). The *"sand- 
hillers,” “ dirt-eaters,” and “ orackers ” were scarce in the districts 
* sp 11 /, but they were sure to be present upon the fringe of 

fertility (cf. Back Country, p. 20). 
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peUed the yeomen earlier. The planters had no avenue of 
Investment except in negroes and land, needed room for their 
augmenting stock,, and found white farmers on a few acres 
lneonvenient neighbors for slave populations. Ä land agent 
m Mississippi told Olmsted that an important slaveholder in 
a county with which he was acquainted had in a few years 
purchased the places of twenty small land owners: “ £ He 
never gets the land alongside of a man that within two years 
he does not buy him out.’ ” The single exception was a pe- 
culiarly obstinate individual who would not listen to any 
price. 33 

The ineffectual efforts of men without Capital to get land 
in Mississippi, related to him by the same agent, Olmsted 
held to be generally true through the South. In this particu- 
lar speculation a hundred and sixty acres were sold to a pur- 
chaser, with three years to pay and interest at 6 per cent. 
" It is very rare that the payments are made when due, and 
much the largest proportion of this dass fail even to pay 
their interest punctually. Many fail altogether, and quit 
their farms. . . /’ These farmers might make less, with 
the whole farnily working, than a planter would receive per 
head from the labor of his slaves. One man with a familv 
of grown boys was not able to meet his interest charges; he 
got only two hundred dollars a year in money, and out of 
this he must pay his störe bills. Almost the only poor people 
who had kept up to their agreement were some near a little 
cotton factory which made a great difference in the Com¬ 
munity. 34 These conditions, obtaining seventy-five years ago, 

33 Ibid., p. 329. Seeing no houses looking as though they belonged 
to poor people. Olmsted asked a man near Xatehez if there were 
none of this dass in that country. “ Of course not, sir, every inch 
of the land bought up by swell-heads on purpose to keep them 
away. But you go back on the pine ridge. Good Lord! . . . if you 
ever saw any poorer people than them. I should like to know what 
thev live on. . . . There’s no way they can live, ‘ less they steal , ,5 
(ibid., p. 33 L On a sugar estate he was told, “ It was better that 
negroes . . . should not see white men who did not command their 
respect. . . ” (Seaboard Slave States, p. 674). (f There is a rapid 
tendencv in Alabama, as in the older Slave States, to the enlarge- 
ment of plantations. The poorer dass are steadily driven to occupy 
poor land, or move forward on to the frontier ” (ibid., p. 576). 

34 Back Country, p. 323. 
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are exactly matched all over the South to-day. A study of 
white tenauts iu two townships of a North Carolina county 
which was before the Civil War a typical seat of slavery shows 
that the white croppers (that is, those without stock of their 
owu) received in money in 1921 only $153 annually; the 
white renters with stock, $251. From these sums debts had 
to be repaid which left the tenants almost penniless. Many 
who were formerly renters in this district have gone to 
nearby cotton mills. A third of the white farmers in North 
Carolina own no land. It is estimated that only about one- 
fifteenth of the croppers and renters in the South have the 
qualities of steadiness, foresight and responsibility whioh 
would enable them to come into land ownership under any 
scheme of assistance. “. . . as they now are, an outright 
gift of forty acres and a mule would avail them little more 
than the manna sent down from Heaven availed the Children 
of Israel.” 85 

It was true that many men went to the Southwest with 
nothing, acquired a few negroes, had luck with their increase, 
and in a few years came to be accounted rieh. Their real 
comfort, however, was scarcely increased. “There was, at 
any rate, the same bacon and corn, the same slough of a 
wagon channel through the forest, the same bare walls in 
their dwellings, the same absence of taste and art and litera- 
ture, the same distance from schools and churches. . . .” If 
one objected that whoever sold such of the scores of likely 
negroes as had been bought must have been the richer, the 
anewer was that most of them changed hau da at sales foroed 
by merchants who credited their once owners. “ The plant- 
ers of the Southwest are then, in fact, supplying the deficit 
of eastem production, taking their pay almost entirely in 
negroes.” 86 

45 See J. A. Dickey and E. C. Branaon, How Farm Tenanta Live. 
Olmsted wrote in 1861: “ The ordinary total cash income . . . of 
fully half our cotton-plantera, cannot be reckoned at more than 
one hundred and twenty-five dollara, or, in extraordinary yeara 
. . . at . . . one hundred and fifty dollara.” Out of auch monev 
mcomes all the equipment of civilization had to be paid for. There 
was no wonder social facilitiea were meager (Cotton Kingdom, 
p. 18). 

**Back Country, pp. 130, 324-325. 
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The poor whites appeared a different people from the 
upper whites. “The ‘ wild Irish’ hardly differ more from 
x.q English gentry, than these rustics from the beider dass 
of planters and towns-people, with whom the traveller more 
commonly eomes in eontaet. Their langnage, even, is al- 

most meomprehensible- I have found it quite impos- 

siole to report it/' 3 ' Mot- the least significant item in de- 
scription of the poor whites is the fact that they took up 
the war eontagion in direct proportion to the degree in whic-h 
they had been hurt by the slavery for whieh they fought . 33 

The agricultural methods of the poor whites, partly from 
the poverty of the soils wkich they occupied and partly 
from example of the slave plantations where stupid uegroes 
worked awkwardly with cumbersome tools, were remarkablv 
backward. An old faxmer whose family “ made their own 
c-rap ’ in the South Carolina lowlands, described to Olmsted 
as a rovelty a plough “with c a sort of a wing, like. on one 
side, ; that pushed off, and turned over a slice of the ground; 
from which it appeared that he had, until recently. never 
seen a mould-board; the common ploughs of this country 
being constructed on the same principles as those of the 
Chinese, ai d only rooting the ground, like a hog or a mole— 
r.ot Clearing and turning .” 39 The common country roads, 

3T Seaboard Slave States, p. 415. “ The ignorance of the more 
brutalized slaves is often described by saying of them that they 
ean not eount above twenty. I find many of the whites but little 
more intelligent” (Back Country, pp. 12-13; cf. Seaboard Slave 
States, pp. 505-539). Olmsted thought some poor Tennesseeans 
searcely knew the Revolutionäre War was over (Back Country. p. 
243). Cf. his extended references to poor whites in the Seaboard 
Slave States (pp. 413ff.. 506ff.), and his quotation from Dr. Davy 
giving particulars of the same dass produced by slavery in Barba- 
do^s ; 0 ■ What they are they have been made undoubtedly by cir- 
cumstances, and this in the course of a few generations (Back 
Country, p. 123). They were just similar to the poor whites of the 
plantatiön districts of the South. Like causes bred like results. 

55 Cf. Russell. Diary. vol. i, pp. 131-132. 

3# Seaboard Slave States, p. 402. This was the ‘ bull-tongue 
plough pulled bv one horse. and representing more, in Southern 
economic liistorv! than anv other one eshibit. In northern Alabama 
on land worked bv a man and his son wheat was sown on ground 
from which maize had been taken. without removmg the stubble. 
There was no plowmg until the seed had been broadcasted. Ten 
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against which Olmsted railed nearly as colorfully as did 
Arthur Young in England a Century earlier, constitutcd the 
worst equipment of agriculture. A Virginia farmer with 
railroad facilities sold wheat at $1.20 a bushel, while forty 
miles away it sold for sixty Cents. “ There was one county, 
during the time I was in North Carolina, to and through 
which the roads were absolutely impassable, and out of which 
. . . no intelligence had been received, at the Capital, for 
more than a inonth.” 40 

A slave society was necessarily an agricultural one if staple 
crops oould be grown profitably. While slavery lasted there 
was little in the South that could rightly be termed industry. 
If there were a few small cotton factories or iron forges, 
these were frequently worked by slaves. Such artisan Ser¬ 
vices as were required on the plantations could generally be 
supplied by crude slave mechanics. The whites without 
slaves could not often enter trades. 41 

White mechanics in a Mississippi county where slaves out- 
numbered whites three to one comprised a bitter abolition 
group. There was sentiment for laws to prevent owners of 
“ were constantly made to feel themselves engaged with slave- 
who knew trades. The competition in which white artisana 
“ were constantly made to feel themselves engaged with slave 
labor was degrading to them, and they feit it to be so.” 41 

busheis to the acre was extraordinary (Back Count ry, p. 213). On 
a James River pl&ntation Olmsted was shown tools that a northern 
farmer would not permit men whom he was paying wages to be 
encumbered with (Seaboard Slave States, pp. 46-47). He learned 
that “ long-strawy ” manure was moved on a large plantation 
nearby with shovels, there being no dung-forks on the place (ibid., 
p. 158). “ In the work of a plantation squad no delicate imple- 
ments could be employed, for they would be broken; and no dis- 
criminating care in the handling of crops could be had except at a 
cost of supervision which was generally prohibitive. The whole 
establishment would work with success only wlien the management 
fully recognized and allowed for the cruditv of the labor (Phillips, 
American Negro Slavery, p. 339; cf. ibid., pp! 55, 60, and Carey, Slave 
Trade, pp. 90-91, on the absence of efficient equipment on Jamaica 
plantations). 

40 Seaboard Slave States, pp. 363-364. 

41 See the present writer's " Cotton Mills in Southern Civiliza- 
tion,” in “Cotton” (Atlanta), Jan., 1924. 

4 *Back Count ry, pp. 180-181. Compare the Opposition of or<^an- 
ized labor to convict workers. 
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Olmsted believed that to the extent that slaves were used in 
other employments than agriculture, whites found in these 
occupations were like the slaves in indolence and untrust- 
worthmess. Such white artisans, none the less, fought the use 
of slaves in their trades with greater vigor than measured 
the degree in which theix own wages were lowered by the 
competition. There was a racial and moral as well as eco¬ 
nomic objection. . “It is not the mere competition of slaves 
in the market which throws white men out of it. If it were, 
labor contracts could be made at a lower rate in the slave 
than in the adjoining States, whereas the contrary is the 
case ” 43 

The poor whites had no means of mental training. On his 
first trip Olmsted observed that no System of education, how- 
ever loudly put forward bv the new govemor of Virginia, 
was sufficient to bring the State up to an equality of intelli- 
gence with the free States so long as slavery existed. The 
force of his reasoning has since been bome out in every year 
of the South’s struggle for educational impro-v ement. Noth¬ 
ing, Olmsted deelared, could accomplish results “but a free, 
self-dependent, self-supporting, and self-respecting, intelli¬ 
gent laboring people.” He believed in teaching the negroes, 
if only for the purpose of liberating the whites. “ Whether 
the negToes can be made a part of such a people, I need not 
here give an opinion; but I can say that I see no evidence 
. . . that it is the general intention that they shall advance 
towards it. . . . It is . . . an absolute impossibility to have 
. . . such a degTee of intelligence among the mass of free 
people as . . . it is of vital importance to secure to them, 
while a peculiar. degraded, pitiable, or despicable dass . . . 
is by law expressly provided for. . . ” 44 Natchez, Missis- 


45 Ilid., p. 300; cf. ibid., p. 228. 

44 Seaboard Slave States, pp. 296-297. Howison, in his History 
of Virginia, while opposing education of the negro, admitted, “ the 
fact remains unchanged, that they exist among us, a huge mass of 
mind, almost entirely uninlightened” (Quoted in ibid., p. 173). 
Citizens of Greenville. South Carolina, objeeted against the appoint- 
ment of a Methodist missionary to the slaves that if such an open- 
in? were allowed “ a progressive System of improvement will be 
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sippi, with a population about equal to that o£ Springfield, 
Massachusetts, eontained about a third as many school chil- 
dren as the free community, had a tenth as many books 
available to the public, and could not accommodate a third 
as many sitters in its ehurches. 4 * 

In his first book, Olmsted examined, for the year 1851, the 
Virginia county reports of the distribution of the “ Literary 
Fund ” for the education of poor children. These got down 
to bed rock, and told a pathetic, incontrovertible story, show- 
ing that populär education was impossible while the whites 
were scattered and wealth was very unequallv distributed, as 
must be the case under slavery. 48 In his third book he re- 
ferred to the prediction in his first that educational progress 
was impossible without emancipation of the slaves, and he 
showed from reports from slaveholding counties that after 
four years of administration under the govemor who had 
promised so much, public schooling was as lax and inadequate 
as ever. 4T 

No one understood better than Olmsted, with his constant 
harping on the evils of the South’s extensive System of agri- 
culture, that slavery was not only a System for the govern- 
ment of slaves under individual masters, but a System of 
colonization as well. 48 He found the process of exhaustion of 
soils and consequent removal to new ones going on in the rieh 
Southwest as well as in the older planting districts. In ex¬ 
treme westem Louisiana, for instanee, he thought more land 
had been thrown out to “ old-field pines” than remained 
under cultivation. If he asked the whereabouts of the people 
who had once occupied the deserted cabins, the universal reply 
was, “gone to Texas.” 48 Going through this district he 
overtook “ several times in the course of each day, the slow 
emigrant trains . . . Inexorable destiny it seems that drags 


introduced . . . which, if not checked, ... will ultimatelv revolu- 

tionue our social mstitutions ” (Back Country, p 108) 

48 Ibid., p. 40. r 

** Seaboard Slave States, p. 292 ff 
<T Back Oountry, p. 330 ff. 

48 Ibid., p. 291. 

4 * Texas Journey, p. 62. 
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or drives on, always Westwards, these toilwom people.” 50 

Xot inuch in the habit of dealing in the current “ horrors ” 
of slavery, Olmsted yet gave, in a dialogue, a circumstantial 
account of the w ander ings southwestward of a slave family, 
through successive sellings. The process worked much Sepa¬ 
ration of the parents and theix thirteen children. 51 

The deliberate wearing out of land made the homes of the 
planters themselves, in all but the oldest Coastal districts, 
hardly less temporary than those of their slaves. They were 
recognized to be no more than temporary abiding places. 
Families did not take root in the community. Everywhere 
there was the purpose of deliberate, quick erploitation. Such 
domestic comforts as Olmsted took to be signs of progressive 
social lif e were rare. In the back country “ nine times out of 
ten at least ... I elept in a room with others, in a bed which 
stank, supplied with but one sheet, if with any; I washed with 
Utensils common to the whole household; I found no garden, 
no flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, no sugar, no bread 
[com pone he believed a good thing of its kind for ostnches] 
no curtains, no lifting Windows. . . Though most of these 
were planters’ houses, he did not see a thermometer, a book 
of Shakespeare, a pianoforte nor an engraving. It was a 
new country, and he did teil of some delightful surroundings 
in which he was entercained, but all in all his eiperience was 
that “the majority of 'planters,’ however broad, generous, 
lavish. bountiful and luxurious may be their open-handed 


‘•Ibid., pp. 55-56. He gave a vivid picture of approaching one 

of these bands from behind: “ Before you come upon them you hear, 
rincine through the woods, the fierce cries and blows with which 
thev urge on their jaded cattle. Then the stragglers appear, lean 
do-4 or fainting negroes, ragged and spintless. . . . Then the white 
covers of wagons, jerking up and down as they mount over a root 
oi plunge into a rut, disappearing, one after another, where the 
road descends. Then the aetive and cheery prime negroes, not yet 
exhausted with a joke and a Suggestion about tobaceo. 

,i Tbid n 230 J Nehemiah Adams, with all his kmdness, was 
t,un?to -demn^th^feature of slavepy. J^laveremembe^ 

Mavevv'to'a ^eat eitent. of the father in the domestic reUtwM 
«f th7slaves ilinseparable from it, as it evists at present. Homes 
i, i a ’ oioves what ctäbs was to sandetone soils, preven g 
ThTwas^ng oi ofV-r elTents (Southeide View, pp. ttü). 
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hospitality of character, know of nothing better ” than crude 
essentials “ to which tiiey can lift open their creaking doors 
in welcome to the stranger guest.” 52 

Olmsted condemned the shiftlessness of Southern slave 
labor as severely as an orderly, time-conserving New Eng¬ 
länder with a pronounced proclivity for attending to details 
could well do. While he remarked the ignorance of overseers 
and the absenteeism of many masters, he believed that the 
inefficiency of negro workers was an evil inherent in slavery, 
and that, on the whole, plantation forces were managed about 
as economically as the System allowed. But he showed un- 
ceasingly that work with a will was not to be expected when 
the will did not belong to the worker. He agreed in Jeffer- 
son’s quotation of Homer: 

“ Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.” 68 

He never changed one of the first impressions he received in 
the South, that slaves at work seemed “to go through the 
motions of labor without putting strength into them.” A 
Virginia planter explained that he cultivated only the coarser 
and lower-priced sorts of tobacco because a large gang of 
slaves would not use the discretion necessary to grow the 
finer kinds; he hit the nail on the head when he declared: 
“‘You can make a nigger work, but you cannot make bim 


" Back Country, p. 394 ff. «The planter,” said Russell, “ is a 
de-nomadized Arab—he has fixed himself with horses and slaves in 
a fertile spot, where he guards his women with Oriental care, exer- 
cises patriarchal sway, and is at once, fierce, tender, and hospitable.” 
Despite undoubted charm, there was “ a certain sort of savage rude- 
ness about it after all,” and there were visible “ all kinds of incon- 
gruous accidents” (Diary, vol. i, p. 412; cf. ibid., p. 211). Of the 
new. country above Montgomery another English observer wrote 
earlier: “I suppose there must be such pioneers; but the result is 
a eociety which it is a punishment to its best members to live in. 
Tnere is pedantry in those who read; prejudice in those who do 
not; coxcombry among the young gentlemen; bad manners among 
tte young ladies; and an absence of all reference to the higher, 
the real object of life” (Martineau, Society in America, vol. i] 


. “ Seaboard Slave States, p. 118; cf. a quotation from Blackwood, 
lind., vol. li, p. 524. ’ 
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think.’ ” 54 Such a writer as Cairaes must have been funda- 
mentally influenced fcy Olmsted’s reiteration of this thesis. 
Thus: “The treatment of the mass must be reduced to a 
System, the ruling idea of which will be, to enable one man 
to force into the same channel of labor the musdes of a large 
uumber of men, of various, and often conflicting wills. The 
chief difficulty is to overcome their great aversion to labor” 
The overseer who could do this got high wages. “ Any fool 
could see that they were properly supplied with food, dothing, 
rest, and religious instruction.” 85 

Olmsted always noted instances in which slaves were given 
any sort of compensation, however trifling, for their work, 
and generally he found the practice to be one well repaid. 
On a Louisiana sugar plantation a sum proportioned to the 
crop was distributed at Christmas; though amounting to only 
about two dollars a head, “ the efEect of this arrangement . . . 
was to give the laborers a direct interest in the economieal 
direction of their labor: the advantage of it was said to be 
very evident.” 86 

After passing some delighted days among the Germans of 
Texas, a stop was made at a plantation near Victoria: “ Hem 
were thirty or forty slaves, but not an order could be exeeuted 
without more reiteration, and threats, and oaths, and greater 
trouble to the master and mistress, than would be needed to 
get a squadron under way. We heard the master threaten 
his negroes with flogging, at least six times, before we went 
to bed ” 8T He found the same indifEerence of the slave 


8 * Ibid., p. 91. A New Yorker who resided previously in Virginia 
wrote to the New York Times commending Olmsted’s articlea: 
“The grand secret of the difference between free and slave-labor 
is, that the latter is . . . unintelligent labor—labor without thought 
—without plan—without motive. It is little more than brüte force * 
The slaves’ slowness and “utter absence of all skiU and ingenuity 
in accomplishing the work before thetn, are absolutely painful to 
one who has been accustomed to seeing work done with any «nt of 
spirit and life” (Quoted in ibid., pp. 719-720). 

85 Back Oountrv, p. 65. 

»« Seaboard Slave States, p. 660. Though prises were often given 
slaves for picking eotton, euceess went by weight; 
at Macon contained, the manufacturer’s seales ehowed, fifty-five per 
cent of sand (Back Country, p. 428). 

See Texas Journey, pp. 242-243. Olmsted never faüed to re- 
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wherever he went. A negro woman,, in tuming cattle out of 
a field, “ had given herseif the trouble to let down but two of 
the seven bars of the fenee, and they were obliged to leap 
over a barrier at least four feet high. Last of all came, very 
unwillingly, a handsome heifer, heavy with calf; the woman 
urged her with a cudgel and she jumped, but lodging on her 
belly, as I came up she lay bent, and . . . helplessly hung 
upon the top bar. I was about to dismount to help her, when 
the woman struck her severely, and with a painful effort ehe 
boggled over.” 88 

The inertia of foroed labor was the greatest fact in the 
life of the South. This fundamental economic disability 
was transmitted, frequently with puzzling disguise, to politi- 
cal character and social forms. In his observation of plan- 
tation management, Olmsted readily grasped the policies 
necessitated by lack of volition in workers. He saw that 
agriculture must employ itself in staple crops, and that 
while the profitable unit of production must be large, there 
was a limit upon size. Social power rested in the hands of 
owners of many slaves because they possessed economic ad- 
vantage., Once a master found himself in the way of aug- 
menting negroes and acres, the principle of increasing re- 
tums came into Operation. “ A man can oompel the un- 
interrupted labor of a gang of fifty cotton-hoexs almost as 
ahsolutely as he can that of a gang of five, and it takes 
scarcely more superintendence to make sure of the proper 


mark absenceof latches on doors in the South, and the leavin« of 
doors ajar. The elosing of doors and gates stood in his mind. per- 
haps not improperly as a Symbol of economic morale. Thus in the 
present instance: «On visiting the stables we found the door fast- 
ened by a board leaned against it.” And in general: « The idea of 
closing a door or wmdow to exclude cold airT seems really ^ver 

mon<f V it n fM a T hed - ai !r ® f the negroes. From the time I left Rich- 
mond, until I amved at Charleston, I never but once knew a servant 
to dose a door on leaving a room, unless he was request^d at^be 
moment to do so” (Seaboard Slave States, p. 410) q 

P* 227 ! cf - Seaboard Slave States pp 480-481 
Olmsted often had occasion to quarre! about the lack of attention 

ÖLS 0 «“L'Ä ^ C L the traveller took a cu^mS 
öunseit and for the next two hours save h\m thp . u 

g^oamng he had enjoyed aince I owned him ” (Back Country^. 
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feeding of thirty mules . . . than 0 f three.” •• ««n» 
grower has euch advantage over the «wall tw «m» 
of a plantation of fifty slaves, favorably mtunt ed ... «ffl 
increase in wealth so rapidly and possese euch a Hit « nt 
he may soon establish or purchase other plaw^^"rn 
The higher the prioe of cotton the higher is that of me gntB , 
and the higher the prioe of negroes the lese is H in the pover 
of men of small Capital to bny them. Large jJmiriinM of 
course pay a much larger percentage on the Capital fe w rt e d 
in them than smaller ones; indeed the only plmmUa eco¬ 
nomic defense of slavery is simply an pT p^«natiAn nf Hm 
adyantages of associated labor. . . ” Cultivatdon of ontl aa 
on small places would be superseded just as hand-loam Hear¬ 
ing had been in the houses of Massachusetts ." 0 The prioe a£ 
slaves would be detennined by their nsefulness at the moet 
profitable, not the least profitable, margin of productian, and 
thns the grip of considerable owners was further intenaified. 
“As the expense of raising and marketing cotton are in 
inverse ratio to the nnmber of hands emplayed, planten 
nearly always immediatdy reinvest their surplus funds in 
slaves; and as there is a sufficient number of large c&pitalists 
engaged in eotton-growing to make a strong competition foar 
the limited number of slaves which the hreeding States can 
supply, it is evident that the price öf a slave will always e 
as high as the product of his labor, a nder the best manage¬ 
ment, on the most valuable land, and with every econ omte a l 
advantage which money can procure, will wanrant .®* 1 

Olmsted lamented the edipse of the small faxmer as hon- 


*• Ibid., p. 226. 

" Ibid., pp. 121-122. . _ . _ ... 

n Ibid., p. 307. He would not be surprised to leam that cnltiv»- 
tion of cotton by Germans in Texas had not been ^ profitable as an 
slave plantatkms in the vicinity, becanse of wiwt is Baine d hytbe 
applioation of labor with the advantap of C apital 
of nnmbers over its isolatedapplication as «hrerted 
without capital in a slaveholdiiig 

It is to be noted that othere bare dedared that the ane afOe 
unit of cotton cnltnre had no bearingnpon eoetz - 
With > single plow . . . on > rfniito torfmgtntt 
Centers « to tb. ontpot per •* F™*»“” 

per bale ,f (Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 1®5>. 
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estly as Arthur Young had done, but also as honestly he ad- 
mitted the superiority of capitalist Claims . 82 Cairnes, reason- 
ing deductively upon Olmsted’s induction, carried the theory 
of slave economy further: “ For the conduct of a given busi- 
ness . . . it is obvious that the employer of slave labour 
will require a much larger Capital than the employer of free 
labour. The Capital of the one will represent merely the 
current outlay; while the Capital of the other will represent, 
in addition to this, the future capabilities of the productive 
instrument. The one will represent the interest, the other 
the principal and interest, of the labour employed.” Be- 
cause of unthrifty habits of slave owners and since the In¬ 
stitution excluded many means of creating Capital, the singu¬ 
lär conclusion was arrived at that “while large capitals in 
countries of slave labour enjoy peculiar advantages, . . . 
capital nevertheless in such countries is exceptionally scarce. 
From this state of things result two phenomena which may 
be regarded as typical of industry carried on by slaves—the 
magnitude of the plantations and the indebtedness of the 
planters.” 63 That workers had to be bought rather than 
hired rendered economical adjustments in the size of the 
plantation force awkward. Olmsted believed that the unit of 
cotton production with free labor would be smaller than 
with slave, but that the number of men on each plantation 
would in any case be nearer the true point of economy. If 
a slaveholder wanted an additional hand he could not ordi- 
narily hire him temporarily at small outlay, but must buy 
his man at a cost of a thousand dollars. 84 

But whenever he could, Olmsted drew attention to the 
opportunities for free labor, not in cotton growing, but in 


Ib,d ; cf. Seaboard Slave States, p. 665 ff. Cairnes ar-jued 
dnrectly from Olmsted’s exhibits: “Large capitalists will . . . have 
in slave commmmties a special and pecuüar advantage over small 
capitalists beyond that which they enjoy in countries where labour 
is free” (Slave Power, p. 66). 

“Ibid., p. 67 ff. 

iD °f i0 t !J e harve8t Jemand might bring an increase in 
fl™ ?L d f f , fo * y per cent ’ “ Mississippi it would not exceed 

of Äw (BaCk P 0 “^’ P- 345). He drew upon his experience 
of English faraung m this connection (cf. ibid., p. 347 ). F 
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alternative agricultural pursuits in the South. Thus he 
compared the c-osts and returns on a stock and sheen farm 
and on a conon plantation in Texas—a thousand acres euch, 
purc-hased at $2.50 per acre. He figured that the former 
would net $2,485 on a total Capital of $9,000, while the latter 
would register a loss of $40 on the same Capital. If $120,000 
were the basis of calculation, stock would bring a return of 
$45,100 and cotton would yield only 86.S22.* 5 
There was much in the slave plantation regime to remind 
of the old manorial System of agriculture. This is simplv 
an illustration of the truth that similar basic economic prac- 
tices, however removed in point of time and place and race. 
will produce similar social manifestations. Olmsted's de- 
scription of several plantations brings out striking corre- 
spondences to the manorial scheine of management, though 
he did not comment upon this fact, A large holding on a 
tributary of the Mississippi is a case in point, The owner 
was an absentee in a population center: the estate was di- 
vided into parts, each of which had its own overseer (corre- 
sponding to the manorial bailiff'), and all were under one 
manager (corresponding to the manorial steward). The 
manager was a gentleman, the overseers were not: overseers 
lived in close intimacy with the negroes, the quarters of 
which were like the Tillages of the serfs; customs of dis- 
eipline were like customary law on the manor; law was ad- 
ministered on a remote and little cultivated estate; in the 
civil courts negroes could not appear against white men, 
just as the serf was not permitted to testify against a free- 
man. Weeds for hogs constituted a sort of "'common,''' as 
did also the right of slaves to take game in their own off¬ 
time. The great estate was likely to engToss small farms, 
and there was a hierarchy of minor dignitaries on the 


plantation. 69 

a! Texac Journev. p. 205 ff. Edward Atkinson, in a later day. and 
with more detailed argument, tried to persuade the South of the 
profitableness of sheep as opposed to cotton. 

« a Back Countrv, p. 72 ff. Several plantations under one owner■ 
ship might not he worked so separately as this one, but might alJow 
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The practice of working slaves by tasks, in vogue on rice 
estates and some others, gained Olmsted’s approval because 
it served to give the negro an ineentive to industry above 
that of mere oompulsion. When bis stipulated stint was 
accomplished, he was his own man for the rest of the day. 
Also, tasking tended to prevent overworking, because tasks 
were not greater than the weaker and slower hands could 
measure up to, and slaves offered effective resistance to 
arbitrary inerease of the amount of work required of them. 
Olmsted commented with pleasure upon the speed with 
whidh certain slaves finished their tasks, for he was always 
anxious to show that negroes had the same responses as 
other men when slavery did not preclude their Operation/ 7 
One of the prime maxims of profitable management of 
the individual slave force, which speit ruination to the sec- 
tion taken as a whole, was exhausting extensive cultivation. 
Olmsted saw and denounced this everywhere. The logic of 
such a program was dreadfully simple and plain. Cotton 
land did not cost, on the average, more than $3 an acre. 
“Twenty slave laborers cost over twenty thousand dollars. 
They will cultivate four hundred acres of land, which costs 
less than a tenth of that sum. Knowing that he can buy as 
much more as he wants, at an equally low rate, why, when 
the production of his land decreases, should the slave owner 
drain it, or manure it, or ‘ rest , it, or vary his crops, to 
prevent further exhaustion? It will cost twenty dollars* 
worth of labor to manure an acre. Why make this expendi- 
ture when he can obtain other land at five dollars an acre, 
(fenced and ready for the plow,) which, without manure, 
will return just as much cotton. . .?” « 8 Evidences of this 
System marked the whole face of the country, as they will 
continue to do for generations yet to come. Olmsted chron- 
icled passing in Mississippi during one day “ four or five 
large plantations, the hill-sides gullied like icebergs, stables 

of some economy of labor by the drafting of hands from one to the 
other as needed (cf. Seaboard Slave States, pp. 419-420). 

67 See Seaboard Slave States, pp. 433-435 694. 

68 Back Country, p. 374. 
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“ d ne gr° quarters all abandoned, and given up to decay. 
The fertility of the soil might be preserved by throwing 
slopes into permanent terraces, "But with negroes at $1000 
a head and fresh land in Texas at $1 an acre, nothing of 
this sort ean be thought of.” •• Olmsted found little to like 
in the overseers he talked with. Their interest being to gain 
a reputation for large crops, they were ready servanta of 
their masters’ greed. He quoted a Southern writer who 
said: “ Overseers are not interested in raising children, or 
meat, in improving land, or . . . productive qualities of 
seed, er amm als. Many of them do not care whether prop- 
erty has depreciated or improved, so they have made a crop 
to boast of 70 Olmsted reported that rations issued to 
slaves amounted generally to about a peck of meal and from 
three to five pounds of bacon for every working hand per 
week, with minor additions of molasses, coffee and tobacco. 71 
The board of one of his farm laborers on Long Island oost 
about twenty times as much. 

The slavery controversy, though the main question was an 
economic one, developed relatively little economic scrutiny 
or argument. As Charge and counter-charge grew more ex- 
cited with passing years, ethioal, political and physiological 
justifications and condemnations were more and more in- 
dulged in. Southern writers before Olmsted’s time had gen¬ 
erally admitted that a slave would do less work in a given 
time than a free laborer, but they went on to say that in a 


•• Ibid., pp. 19, 20. Told by a Mississippi planter that after a 
slave force increased to a hundred, the owner usually strack out for 
new land, Olmsted asked how much eotton could be raised on the 
old. The’ reply expressed all the difference between the careful 
husbandry that conserves and the cupidity that exploits: * Old 
land, after a while, isn’t worth bothering with” (ibitL, p. 28). 
Agriculture in Texas was as rüde and wasteful as possible, with no 
rotation of crops practiced, all new wealth invested in more slaves, 
and the first and last demand being for immediate return in quan- 
titv. That corn was still imported into the State was an evident* 
of “an inconceivable shiftlessness” (Texas Jouraey, 415, 416; cf. 
Seaboard Slave States, pp. 338-339; Back Country, p. 176). 

70 Ibid., p. 59. „ , ^ 

11 See Seaboard Slave States, p. 693; Back Oonntry, pp. 41-42, 

50-51. 
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hct country with a seattered population and devot ion to 
agricultural staples, compulsion produced steadier industry 
than volition. Pleased with this theory, they we re encour- 
aged to assert that in the Xorth and in England, with dense 
populations engaged in manufactures in cold climates, free 
labor was cheaper than slave only because of inevitable 
pauperism which neglected the larger matters of public 
economy. Resting upon the reflection that slave labor could 
not have persisted in the South unless more profitable than 
free, Southerners proceeded with arguments based princi- 
pally upon speculation. 72 


7a Cf. Dew, Essay on Slavery, p. 4S2 ff.: “The fact that, to the 
North, negro slavery has every where disappeared, whilst to the 
South it has maintained its ground triumphantly against free labor, 
is of itself conclusive of the superior produetiveness of slave labor 
in Southern latitudes.” In Southern climates the tendency to idle- 
ness, greater than the tendency to industrious accumulation, could 
only be overcome by slavery. If free labor was cheaper in the 
North than slave labor, this was not due to greater density of 
population there, but to manufactures, which were bred up by a 
tariff that militated against the South in the degree that it assisted 
the North. He appealed to all sorts of other causes rendering slave 
labor dear, but most of these were in reality effects of the svstem 
itself. Harper declared: . free labor is cheaper than the labor 

of slaves, and so far as it is so the condition of the free laborer is 
worse. But I think President Dew has sufliciently shown that this 
is only true of Northern countries.” Only by Clearing warm coun¬ 
tries of Vegetation by slave labor could the climate be made so salu- 
brious that freemen, lacking compulsion, would work in them 
(Memoir, p. 67). Ruffin was more direct than his contemporaries, 
but hardly accurate: “Slave labor, in each individual case, and for 
each small measure of time, is more slow and inefficient than the 
labor of a free man. . . . Hence it has been inferred . . . that, as 
a general rule, and for whole communities, free labor is cheaper 
than slave labor.” He asserted that the free laborer would work 
no more than one day out of three, and that the slave, laboring 
continuously, though accomplishing but two-thirds, say, in a given 
time, of what the freeman would do, would produce more wealth 
for his employer and for the Community {Political Economy of 
Slavery, p. 4; cf. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 349). * “ If 
the political and economical problem to be worked* out is the pro- 
duction of the greatest amount of profit to capitalists, and of wealth 
to the nation, in a country of dense population and advanced indus¬ 
trial operations, without regard to the sufferings of the laborin* 
dass, it is certain that the laborers must not be slaves, but free 
from all masters except extreme want ” That English workers had 
not starved to death was due only to the introduction of another 
kind of slavery pauperism—with complete servility before the 
admimstrators of parish funds, involving Separation of husbands 
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DeTocqueville was not much more given to dealine in 
reahnesthan the Southerners who* views were oppoJd “ 
}e t in dealing, as all writers of his and later times must 
with the vexed quertion of climate, he flatly eharaeterized 
the argument that white men eould not work in the hot 
(hstriets as a “prejudiee which sanctions idleness.” *» 
Weston and Miss Martineau were in agreement that eotton 


and wives and exploitation by tliose to whom thev 


were hired 


(lbia p. t ). Harper questioned whether the liabilitv* of the nepro 
slave to be sold was worse than the liability of the‘free industrial 
worker to be dismissed without opportunity of new emplovment 
(Memoir, p. 4b). Hammond naively admitted that “In an ecooo- 
mical point of view . . . Slavery presents some difficulties. As a 
general mie . . . free labor is cheaper than slave labor.” But it 
was not unpaid labor. In densely populated eountries where wage# 
had been reduced to a subsistence minimum, 4 * it is found cheaper 
P itta nce, than to clothe, feed, nurse, support through 
childhood, and pension in old age, a race of slaves.” The South 
eould not avail itself, as it was situated, of the cheaper labor. 
u W e must, therefore, content ourselves with our dear labor, under 
the consoling reflection that what is lost to us, is gained to hu- 
manity. . . . To the whole Community, however, slavery might 
be cheaper than a free labor System, for pauperism was costly and 
wasteful (Letters on Slavery. pp. 121-122). He declared to Thomas 
Clarkson that “ in Great Britain the poor and laboring classea of 
your own race and color . . . are more miserable and degraded . 
than our slaves; to be elevated to the actual condition of whom, 
would be to these . . . a most glorious act of emancipation” H< 
went on to quote from Blue Books of 1S42 sufficiently illu*trating 
evidence of the meanness of living Standards of colliery and factory 
workers. u If you are really humane. Philanthropie, and charitable, 
here are objects for you. Relieve them. Emancipate them 99 (ibid., 
p. 135 ff.; cf. p. 142; Harper, Memoir, pp. 23 ff., 30-31, 53). “ We 

have no doubt. if the English laws were to allow of slavery . . . 
there would be many more persons wishing to seil their liberty than 
of those wishing to *buy ” (Dew, Essay on Slavery, p. 322; cf. Ruffin, 
Political Economy of Slavery, p. 6). These men forgot that at the 
moment they wrote, Oastler in cloth-hall yards and Ashley in Par- 
liaraent were striviiig to free English slaves in mine and milL and 
did not cease to call abolitionists’ attention to the tyranny at home. 
Chartism and the whole humanitarian recoil from the oppressions of 
the Industrial Revolution were taken by Southern writers rather as 
evidence of degradation than as the challenge of freedom that would 
not be gainsaid. If Slavery offered no means of elevation to the 
negro, he surely had security, and British workers had no hope of 
improving their condition. Southern advocates took their cue from 
Malthus and his followers rather than from Marx and his prede- 
ce^ssors. “This inequality, this vice, this misery, this ßfcirery, is 
the price of Englands civilization n (cf. Harper, ibid-, pp. 23 ff., 47). 

73 Democracy in America, part 1, p. 399 ff. 
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and tobacco districts were perfectly capable of being worked 
by white labor, even if rice and sugar must be grown with 
the assistance of negroes. T4 Hall and Eussell were much 
nearer to aocepting the Southern dictum that the hot climate 
necessitated a black and so justified a slave population. 75 

O lms ted busied himself to show the South that elavery was 
wrong because uneconomic, and that it was practicable to 
replace it with a free labor System. His a priori reasoning 
was simple, though even this was not undisputed: “ A man 
can work excessively on his own impulse as much easier than 
he can be driven to by another, as a horse travels easier in 
going towards his accustomed stable than in going from it. 
I mean . . . that the actual fatigue, the waste of bodily 
energy, the expenditure of the physical eapacitv, is greater in 
one case than the other. . . . An army is never effective in 
the field when depressed in its morale.” 78 He had to meet 
the argument that general principles did not apply in the 
South because white men could not labor ©onstantly in such 
a climate, and this he did by reference to abundant facts 
which he himself had noted. He routed the contention 
based upon temperature with alacrity because he wanted to 
show that white labor could and would respond to the chance 
to exploit Southern resources were slavery relaxed. The 
native poor whites would be invigorated and the way would 
be opened for immigration from the North and from Europe. 
His writing went far to dispel an illusion, though he mar- 
shalled the facts too late to be put to practical use. 77 South- 

71 Weston, Progress of Slavery, pp. 35, 160; Martineau, Society 
in America, voL i, p. 347. 

«Hall, Travels, vol. iii, pp. 188, 194; Russell, Diary, vol. i, p. 
189. Phillips, after reviewing the evidence, thinks there were 
sufficient reasons of climate for not employing whites on the rice 
coast (American Negro Slavery, pp. 90-91; cf. Plantation and Fron¬ 
tier, vol. i, p. 251). 

78 Seaboard Slave States, pp. 199, 200. 

77 A generation later, when cotton mills were being projected in 
the South, the North, which had been quick to declare 8outhern 
climate did not forbid the work of whites in cotton fields, was 
eqmsUy ready to asaert that the same climate made manufacturing 
with the same white peöple as operatives unfeasible. Interests had 
changed-4he North aas now protecting its industrial superioritv. 
But the second allegation was as false as the first was true 
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erners seemed to assume that negro Labor necessarily meant 
slave labor. Olmsted of course questioned this all along the 
line, but leaving this point aside, he demonstrated that 
slavery did not have a sanction in the South’s heat. “The 
more common and populär opinion is, that the necessary 
labor of cotton tillage is too severe for white men in the 
cotton-growing climate. ... I do not find the slightest 
weight of fact to sustain this opinion.” July harvesting at 
the North was just as hot work. “ I have seen a weakly 
white vornan the worse for her labor in the cotton field, but 
never a white man, and I have seen hundreds of them at 
work in cotton fields under the most unfavorable cireum- 
stances, miserable, dispirited wretches, and of weak musde. 
. . .” He referred to DeBow’s estimate that there were 
100,000 white men, or one-ninth of the total cotton force, 
engaged in raising the staple. 78 Immigrants, railroaders, 
white workmen in New Orleans and “thousands of excep- 
tional, hardworking and successful laboring Southemers tes- 
tify that the climate is no preventive of persevering toil by 
the white race in any part of the slave States.” In a single 
month he had seen more white native American women 
working in the hottest sunshine in Mississippi and Alabama 
than in all his life in the free States. Southern men found 
the climate no drawback upon strength or endurance when 
engaged in sport. “The climate prohibits no sort of labor, 
except such as would be generally productive of wealth, to 
the white man of the South.” 79 The very severest work, 
such as that of trenching on the sugar estates, was frequently 
performed by Irishmen because planters did not wish to risk 
the lives of their negroes. 80 

The monev wages of free laborers in the North and of hired 
slaves in the South were the same, averaging about $108 per 
year, and the clothing issued in the South was compensated 
for by the great expense of feeding the laborer in the North. 


7 > Back Country, pp. 349-350. , 

-* Ibid., pp. 298, 299. Cf. Cairnes, Slave Power, pp. 37-38, for a 
eimilar judgment bas«d upon Olmsted’s showing. ,, 

•• Cf. Russell, Diary, vol. i, p. 395; Phillips, American Negro 

Slavery, p. 379-380. 
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But, “ Comparing man with man, with reference 6imply to 
equality of muscular power and endurance, I think, all these 
things considered, the wages for common laborers are twenty- 
five per Cent, higher in Virginia than in New York.” 81 He 
had reason to believe that in a specific instance slaves har- 
vested less than an eighth as much wheat as Northern farm 
laborers would do. 82 Olmsted inquired into every case he 
came across where negro labor had been displaced with 
white. If results were not always fully favorable to the trial, 
this was due to the very nature of the experiment. It was 
necessarily an exeeptional undertaking; in the same way, 
co-operative eommunities have not generally succeeded in 
the midst of competitive society. Olmsted admitted, but 
allowed for, the luckless aspects of these ventures. A Vir¬ 
ginia farmer who had manumitted his slaves found trouble 
in securing hands sometimes, and they tended to lapse into 
slave habits of laziness. Irishmen were better than Germans 
he had tried, and native whites were worse than free blacks. 83 
Cairnes drew together a good deal of Olmsted’s Information 
to make it dear that most of the free labor which was 
matched with slave labor, to the discredit of the former, was 
debilitated by slavery itself; that slaves did not contrast so 
well with workers in free societies. Thus “ the free labour 
of the South possesses none of that superiority to slave 
labour, which is characteristic of free labour when reared in 
free eo mm un i ties. This is a distinction which in economic 
reasonings on slavery is frequently overlooked. . . .” 84 

Dew had declared that the practicability of emancipation 
was not a question of whether free labor was more advan- 
tageous than slave, “ but it is the decision between the rela¬ 
tive amounts of labor which may he ohtained front slaves 


186. 


81 Seabo&rd Slave States, p. 

8 *Ibid., pp. 203-204. 

88 Ibid., p. 99. Cf. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 337, for 
an instance in which a sugar planter lost $10,000 worth of his crop 
because his force of Irish and German immigrants stmck at harveet 
time for double wages which he was unwilling to pay. His predica- 
ment was due more to surrounding slavery, which shut him out 
from other workers, than to a fault inherent in a free System 
‘See Slave Power, p. 124ff.; cf. Seaboard Slave States, p. 211 
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before and öfter their emancipation” He thought the free 
blacks “the most worthless and indolent of the citizens of 
the United States,” “ the very drones and pests of society.” 8i 
Olmsted feit obliged to put the poorest whites beneath the 
free blacks, and thought that while the condition of freed- 
men at the North was bad enough, it was far better than 
that of the slave. 86 

Southern allegation went so far as to put free workers of 
the United States or of any nation below the slaves in degree 
of wellbeing. Olmsted did not trust himself with an answer 
to this sweeping assertion until, after his retum from the 
South, he had “ examined personally the food, the wages, 
and the habits of the laborers in more than one hundred 
different farmers’ families,” in every free State except 
California and in Canada. He recalled his inquiries in 
Great Britain, Germany, France and Belgium. He fonnd 
no basis for the Statement as referring to the North, and in 
Europe the physical condition of the peasants was certainly 
not worse than that of the slaves. “ Änd as respects higher 
things than the neeessities of life—in their intelleetual, 
moral, and social condition . . . the man is a brüte or a 
devil who, with my Information, would prefer that of the 
American slave.” 87 

The communities of German settlers in Texas afforded 
Olmsted an admirable illustration of what white labor could 
do in growing cotton. Though expense of hauling limited 
the output, the 800 bales from Neu-Braunfels farms went 
to market at a price a little above that brought by cotton 
raised by slaves, “ owing to the more careful handling of 
white and personally interested labor.” 88 He was eager for 
the prosperity of the organized white-labor co mmun ities in 
Texas, and lamented the haphazard methods of caring for 
immigration. “ There is no Philanthropie enterprise that 


•» Essay on Slaverv, p. 422. 

•• Seaboard Slave States, p. 704, n. 

" Ibid.. p. 702. . . 

•• Texas Journev, p. 182. In the begnming of 18o7 there were, 
by estimate, 35,000 Germans in Texas (ibid-, p. 428). 
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promises half so thankful a return as this, or that presses, 
more peremptorily, for . . . action.” 89 

Olmsted was an Optimist, with abounding faith in the 
capacity for human achievement. No amount of listlessness, 
degradation or even viciousness under oppression was suffi- 
cient to deter his hopefulness. His belief in the future of 
the slaves was not sentimental humanitarianism at long 
ränge, but grew out of careful, patient observation. He 
recognized limitations upon their course of improvement, 
and suggested much that has been borne out in subsequent 
efforts at negro betterment. No waving of a legislative wand 
could invest the Africans with true freedom or enable them 
to burst suddenly into full faculties. Theirs must be a slow, 
piece-meal progress in the fundamentals of civilization, with 
self-respect and economic competence as starting-points. 
Olmsted’s statesmanship was practical and Opportunist, and 
yet breathed of idealism. 

What made slavery possible at all was “ the want of suffi- 
cient intelligence and manliness. Enlighten the slave and 
slavery will end. . . 90 Nothing could persuade him to 

be satisfied with a static state, however apparently wise. He 
described a gang of slaves, mainly women, repairing a road 
in the South Carolina low country: “ Clumsy, awkward, 
gross, elephantine in all their movementsj pouting, grinning, 


£}*•> P- 281 - He gave particulars of the founding and then 
condition of several foreign settlements in the State, and pointed 
out the advantages for emigrants offered by the region between 
the Colorado and the Nueces (ibid., p. 276 ff., 426). He gave direc- 
tions and transportation eosts for those desiring to go to Texas 

fav m, h f°v ed f h0 J * With a thouaand Dollars Capital would 

lay out his funds and what returns he might expect (ibid., pp. 460- 

Vii ’ viii) - With Weston (Progress of 
01 ? 3ted recognized that Outsiders were much more 
V“? 1 ?. g° su °h a State as Texas, where slaverv was not ro 

jjS“*ST than to *be older parts of the SouthT The former 

I!^ eren ^ e to the 8 °uthwest: «The production of cotton 

sr? sn'aur ssc äte 

» 357 ‘ 

Texas Journey, p. 335. 
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and leering at ns; sly, sensual, and shameless, in all thßir 
tiemeanor • I neTex before had witnessed . . . anything more 
revolting than the whole scene.” Their overseer was a firm, 
kindly man. “ If these women, and theix childxen after 
them, were always . . . to xemain in the character and ca- 
pacity stamped on their faces ... I don’t know that they 
could be much less miserably sitnated, or guided more for 
their own good or that of the world, than they were. They 
were fat enough, and didn’t look as though they were at all 
overworked, or harassed by cares, or oppressed by a con- 
sciousness of their degradation. If that is all—as some 
think.” 91 “ The cnstom of society—that strengest of agents 
upon weak minds,” invested the negroes, not least in their 
own estimation, with the character of improvidence, hnt this 
was not for that cause an inbom trait. “ The whites think 
improvidence a natural defect . . . with them, expect it of 
them; as they grow old, or, as they lose easy means of gain- 
ing a livelihood, charitably fumish it to them; expect them 
to pilfer; . . . and so every influence and association is un- 
favorable to providence, forethought, economv.” 91 

Olmsted, never willing to acquiesce in priestly oppression, 
quoted utterances of Bishop Meade of Virginia in a eermon 
to slaves; the latter had admonished his hearers, for example, 
with the words, “ pray do not think that I want to deceive 
you when I teil you that your masters and mistresses are 
God’s overseers, and that, if you are faulty towards them, 
God himaelf will punish you seveTely for it in the next 
world. . . Olmsted’s comment, which had applicability 
to much that was said and w ritten in his day, was: A great 
many bad things have been furnished with props out of 
scripture, by bad men, and a great many more by mistaken 
men. . . .” That such passages from the Bible as the Vir¬ 
ginia prelate quoted “were meant to encourage any men, 
immortal and accountable, under all circumstances ander¬ 
erer. to submit, in acquiescent stupefaction, to Slavery,” he 


»» Seaboard Slave States, p. 386 ff. 
••See ibid., p. 128ff. 
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ventured to discredit. “ Because it is contrary to nature 
and to common sense. . . . Because it seems to me that, to 
do so, it is necessary that a man should acquire a more de- 
based condition of soul than to be a . . . fanatic, or a 
murderer.” 83 

Olmsted’s imagination lit upon mstances in which slaves 
showed traits or behavior more admirable than those of the 
general run. To him these pointed away from slavery. 
Saying that planters would hardly put slaves to work re- 
quiring discretion, for they had no motive to esercise it, and 
that as self-direction was used, the contTol of the master 
must be relaxed, he reflected: “ It is a fact that slave- 
mechanics, manufacturers’ hands, stevedores, servants, and 
those engaged in almost all employments superior to that of 
field-hands . . . are, nearly always, e gTatified ’ with some 
sort of wages, or perquisites, or stimulants, to skill and in- 
dustry . . .; and are more intelligent, more privileged, and 
more insubordinate than the general mass.” 94 

Olmsted’s sympathy was extended to the miserable wan- 


_ “ s Ibid., p. 119 ff. While he did not admit that, in Order to criti- 
eiae the Bishop, he should be ready to sav what ought to be preaehed 
to slaves while the necessity of keeping them in slavery continued, 
he would suggest that it should be “ encouragement to them, to so 
conduct and train themselves that this necessity should be removed 
as rapidly as possible. . . (ibid., p. 122). And of Frederick 
Houglass, who had escaped from that bondage which Bishop Meade 
dared declare was the Service of God: “All the statesmanship and 
kind mastership of the South has done less, in fiftv vears. to elevate 
and digmfy the African race, than he in ten ” (ibid.* p. 133). 
n-nüi'V PP- 252-253. On a Georgia coast plantation he found a 
sküled slave mechanic m a position like that of Steward; he carried 
had Charge of the equipment and Stores, even issuing 
w ^ te oyerseer himself. He had considerable personal 
P ,°L r ^*V 1116 s , lav f blacksmiths and carpenters on this place exe- 
cuted be*ter work than that of a New England mechanic w£ h ad 
been hu-ed (ibid., pp. 425-127). Slaves used as divers in the raisino 

rLa!S P9 «mr? s ?avi mft fishin g. shoal ® given some monJ- 
sküfullv» l Slaves • : • yorkmg cheerfully, earnestly, and 

, ... Even so. Bemg for the time managed as freeinen 

stimulated by wages, suddenly thevftoo reveal Sterling 
manhood, and honor their Creator” (ibid., p/ 3 55).’ The same w^ 
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dermg tribes of Indians in Texas. “Having been forced 
back, step by step, from the hnnting-grounds and the fertile 
soil . . . to the bare and arid plains, it is no wonder they 
are driven to violence and angry depredations.” He nnder- 
stood how white settlers hunted and shot them down, “yet 
the power of even a little edueation on these chaotic, ma- 
licious idiots and lunatics ean hardly be over-estimated.” 95 

,s Texas Journey, pp. 296-297. Why eould not some foreign mis- 
sion funda find nearer use in helping these? “Our neighborly re- 
sponsibility for these Lipans ie certainly more close than for those 
Feejees, and if the glory of converting them to decency be leas, the 
expense wotild certainly be in proportion ” (ibid, p. 298). Similarly, 
the poorest Mexicans in Texas made patient laborers and, “by dint 
of edueation and suitable management, are not incapable of being 
elevated into a dass that shall occupy a valuable position in the 
development of the resources of the region ” (ibid., p. 427). 
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